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A Policy 
isa 
Contract 


Buying an insurance policy 
is quite different from buy- 
ing an automobile ora suit 
of clothes. Insurance is not 
a commodity. Insurance is 
a contract which promises 
to recompense you for 
losses which you may sus- 
tain or to give you pro- 
tective service in certain 
emergencies. 

Your insurance agent 
should be able to tell you how fire or some 
other danger may bring calamity to your 
door. Choose a competent insurance agent, 
one who can give you sound advice, who 
knows how to draw a contract and who 
has behind him a company whose strength 
and character make that contract good. 

Hartford agents meet these specifica- 
tions. There is one near you. Call him 
now*, His advice will cost you nothing 
and may save you money, time and grief. 
He can give you a contract with the 
HARTFORD, which has honorably and com- 
pletely met its obligations during more 
than one hundred and twenty-three years. 

















The resources of the HARTFORD are set 
| forth in detail in our 123d annual state- 
ment. We shall be pleased to send a copy 
of it to you upon receipt of your request, 
addressed to the Hartford Fire Insur- 


ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 








*If you do not know the name of the Hartford 
agent look under ‘‘Hartford’’ in your telephone 
book. If he isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire 


om Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticul. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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ORDER RESTORED 


sensitive to thrills from any art where 
technique prevails, and certainly got many 
the News-Weex issue of Apr.- 29th. — Please 
convey my felicitations to all your editors for the 
masterful way this was built. : 
Events are happening so fast, one’s mind after 
bearing reading gets into a state of chaos. 
After 





ssn the wonderful Front Page article, order 
was restored and I feel brought up to date. Success 
will surely come to you, 

Wituam T. Goopricu 


Pasadena, Cal. 


SEAT OF RECOVERY 


issue of May 6 you refer to the leadership 
which, in the President’s words, ‘‘aims at the er 
good,” a “birch-rod.” Later on, the “larger 
good” is defined as a “‘safe economic structure.” 
Can the target for a birch-rod be called by that 
name? 


Victor CLARK 
New York 


ENJOYED 


My opinion of News-Weex is that it should 
gain in circulation because of the manner in which 
all the news is presented. I know that I will enjoy 
reading it each week. 

W. M. Brooxs 


San Diego, Cal. 


TEETOTAL AUTHORS 


in yo issue of Apr. 29 Mr. Hai.cy Willard, 
one of your correspondents, indignantly asks: ‘‘Do 
eer know any great authors, past or present, who 

ve been teetotalers?’”’ Mr. Willard’s memory 
must be short. Surely he read your article about 
Bernard Shaw’s visit to New York, chronicled in 
the issue immediately preceding, and surely that 
must have suggested to him that Mr. Shaw was 
both an eminent author and a teetotaler. And if 
I am not mistaken, the late Vachel Lindsay cru- 
saded ardently against the “demon rum.” 


Lucius Younc 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


Unlike your correspondent from Seattle, who 
writes this week, protesting against so much space 
devoted to New York theatrical news, might I, 
from Kentucky, suggest a page of “The News- 
Weex in Art,” composed chiefly of photographs 
ranging from the most ultra-surrealist examples to 
the “Washington Crossing the Delaware” type? 


Morris BurKE 
Louisville, Ky. 


Editorial Note: In May 6 News-Weex, Roberta 
J. Field of Seattle suggested more foreign and less 
theatrical news. Suggestions from readers are ap- 
preciated, but News-Weex can consider only those 
Ww have a bearing upon news. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


I am enclosing 40 cents for the fi i 
rst four issues 
of News-Weex because I happened to miss them. 
ce I have started reading News-Weex, I have 
. t it ever since to use in my current events work 
ee This term I am taking a Regents exam- 
a ~ in European History and nine questions out 
: en are on current events. So I use NEws-WEEK 
Of Studying the happenings of the day. 
hope News-WEEx continues its fine start. 


Joseru Lopresti 
New York City 


IMPRESSED 


I bought my first co 
py of News-Week on the news- 
— yesterday and I am so impressed that you may 
4 mo subscription for one year at once. 
on ny and to the point as you are, may I 
1933” is the shading article on the “Revolution of 


ost brilliant i 
in government that 1 — A ame of recent changes 


Joun C. Winston 


New York 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-Week covers: First Satur- 
day of a month, green; second, red; third, yellow; 
fourth, blue; fifth, orange. 


SUNDAY: Troops of the 2nd division of 
the 29th Chinese Army are shown in the 
front line trenches defending the great wall 
at Lowenyu, as the new J offensive 
against Peiping begins. It be noted that 
the equipment of the Chinese soldiers varies, 
some having steel helmets, others merely 
caps.—(See page 18), (Fox Movietone News). 

MONDAY: Iowa National Guardsmen 
search farmers for weapons at chattel sale of 
a farm near Denison, Ia., while organized 
farm revolt spreads over the Middle West.— 
(See page 6). (Acme), 

TUESDAY: Jacob 8. (“General”) Coxey 
of Massillon, O., who led a famous march to 
Washington 39 years ago, arrives at the cap- 
itol again, this time in a high-powered auto. 
(Acme). 

WEDNESDAY: Guido Jung, Italy’s 
resentative in the march of statesm 
Washington, confers with President Roose- 
velt.—(See page 5). (International). 

THURSDAY: U. 8S. Army pursuit planes 
under the command of Capt. Ross G. Hoyt 
achieve perfect close formation in maneuvers 
at Selfridge Field, Mich. (Acme), 

FRIDAY: Margaret McMath, 10, is re- 
united with her parents at Woods Hole, Mass., 

ter kidnaping.—(See page 10). (Acme). 


























THE SOCIAL EMBASSY OF TWO CONTINENTS 





AT THE AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 


Here, at “The Social Embassy of 
Two Continents”, you are at home 
in New York. Its convenient loca- 
tion, unsurpassed cuisine at mod- 
erate prices, and immediate care 
for your comfort, make it ideal 
for a night, a week-end, or longer. 





Single Rooms from $5 Double from $7 
Suites from $10 
RESTAURANT PRICES READJUSTED 


Continental and Club Breakfasts 
Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De Luxe $2 
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Park Avenue at 5lst Street, New York 
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“By order of the king, God is forbidden 


to work miracles in this place” 





A single county in Illinois is in debt 
$824,000,000, enough to fret an entire 
nation under any fair tax system. 


Racketeers, preying upon legitimate 
business in America, have taken for 
themselves in the last twelve months 


unnumbered millions of dollars. 


The American voter meekly tolerates 
a system which persistently puts cal- 
loused crooks and high-handed ex- 
ploiters into office. 


The Federal Trade Commission last 
year suppressed twenty thousand false 
and misleading advertisements and 
then got only a small part of the grist. 


Great fortunes are wasted every year 
in advertising, principally because it 
lacks understanding and vision. 


We are paying an awful price for our 
own stupidity. 


And the American business man is 
bearing the brunt of the burden—in 
record high taxes and needless waste. 


It is reliably reported that when old 
moribund King Louis XV of France 
heard that distressing miracles were 


being performed in a certain cemetery 
of Paris, he ordered the gates locked 
and a sign hung thereon which read, 
“By order of the king, God is forbidden 


to work miracles in this place.” 


That swaggering edict was the pathetic 
outcome of antiquated thinking and 
ossified customs. 


But today there is no prohibition 
against the working of miracles under 
the high-domed skulls of American 


business men. 


And the miracles are forthcoming. 


Ossified customs and antiquated think- 
ing can no longer enter into compet: 
itive advertising. 


For the advertising of tomorrow will 
have real character. And it must be 
the product of men of experience, 
understanding and vision—or it will 
never make headway in the new order. 


In spite of prohibitions, a miracle has 
been worked in this place—for Amer- 
ican thought has been freed of more 
old prejudices in the last two months 
than in the last ten years. 


The Glen Buck Company 


Advertising and Marketing 


Glen Buck 


Chicago - - 


Norval Hawkins 


- Detroit 
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RECOVERY: The President, Labor and Industry Review 


Steps for a New Economic “Partnership” to Speed Prosperity 3 


President Roosevelt spoke frankly of 
recovery last week. 

First, he went before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in the 
Washington Auditorium and had a 
heart-to-heart talk about it with busi- 
ness. Last Sunday night, while radios 
in millions of homes tuned in, he sat 
down in the old diplomatic reception 
room in the basement of the White 
House, and had a heart-to-heart talk 
about it with the country. 


Prosperity 


For two tempestuous months, he has 
worked tirelessly to build foundations 
for recovery. With America as his 
“first concern,” the world has been his 
field. “We can get,” he declared, “some 
measure of prosperity return in the 
United States, but it will not be per- 
manent unless we get a return to pros- 
perity all over the world.” 

This is the basic purpose of the inter- 
national conversations now in progress 
(see page 5). It was influential, too, 
in the President’s decision to suspend 
gold payments, with the resulting up- 
roar “about the gold standard, and 
francs, and pounds.” (See page 22). 

At home, “‘we have reason to believe,” 
the President told the nation, “that 
things are a little better than they were 
two months ago. .. We cannot ballyhoo 
ourselves back to prosperity. . . I do 
not want the people of this country to 
take the foolish course of letting this 
improvement come back on another 
speculative wave. .. Such a course... 
will lead us into another tailspin.” 

On the foundations which he has laid, 
he plans to build buying power through 
credit expansion, price rises, unemploy- 
ment relief, and public works. As close- 
fitting keystones in the foundations, he 
has set a balanced budget, banks, agri- 
culture, mortgages, and railroads. Now, 
for the cornerstone, he has turned t6 
industry. 


Partnership 


He called for a “partnership” be- 
tween industry, agriculture, and gov- 
ernment. “It is wholly wrong,” he 
asserted on Sunday, “to call the meas- 
ures we have taken, government con- 
trol. . . It is, rather, a partnership... 
in planning and a partnership to see 
that the plans are carried out... 
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KEYSTONE 


Watchful Waiting on the Industrial Front 


“Government ought to have the right, 
and will have the right, after surveying 
and planning for an industry, to pre- 
vent, with the assistance of the over- 
whelming majority of that industry, all 
unfair practice and to enforce that 
agreement by the authority of govern- 
ment.” 

In brief, the President asked for a 
disciplined industry which, with gov- 
ernment help, would sé? its own house 

order. Listeners recalled a sentence 
in his campaign speech at San Fran- 
cisco last September. ‘The task of gov- 
ernment in its relation to business is to 
assist in the development of an eco- 
nomic declaration of rights, an eco- 
nomic constitutional order.” 

To the 1,500 delegates of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, ban- 
queting during their twenty-first an- 
nual convention, he amplified his views. 
When he had finished, they gave him an 
ovation rivaling their thunderous 
greeting. For he had expressed the 
substance of their own ideas, voiced in 
the three days of their discussions. 

“I present to you three requests,” the 


President said. ‘During the past few 
weeks, we have witnessed with a slight 
but definite upturn in most industries a 
simultaneous rise in most commodity 
prices. Past experience indicates that 
when the price level begins to rise, 
after a long period of declining com- 
modity prices, wages which have been 
previously curtailed lag behind the 
a 


Wages 


“I, therefore, ask you, who represent 
in all probability the majority of the 
émployers of the nation, to refrain 
from further reduction in the wages of 
your employees, and I ask you also to 
increase your wage scales in conform- 
ity with and simultaneous with the rise 
of the level of commodity prices insofar 
as this lies within your power. . . 

“My second request has to do with 
bringing order out of chaos. . . You and 
I acknowledge the existence of unfair 
methods of competition, of cutthroat 
prices, and of general chaos. . . In al- 
most every industry an overwhelming 
majority ... are wholly willing to work 
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together to prevent overproduction, to 
prevent unfair wages, to eliminate im- 
proper working conditions. .. I can as- 
sure you that you will have the cooper- 
ation of your government in bringing 
. .. minorities to understand that their 
unfair practices are contrary to a sound 
public policy. 

“My third request . . . has an impor- 
tant bearing on the other two. . . It is 
ultimately of little avail to any of you 
to be temporarily prosperous while 
others are permanently depressed. I 
ask that you translate your welfare 
into the welfare of the whole; that... 
you have the vision to lay aside special 
and selfish interests to think of an act 
for a well-rounded national recovery.” 

LABOR: To labor, the vital part of 
the President’s remarks lay in his re- 





was no less vital. Speeches of the 
Chamber’s delegates and round-table 
conferences focussed on two related 
means of achieving it. Henry I. Har- 
riman, a public utility executive in New 
England who, as head of the Chamber, 
has conferred freely with President 
Roosevelt, voiced one method—strong 
trade associations. He said: 

“Those who are best equipped to 
solve the problems of industry are 
those who are engaged in it, achieving 
their collective purpose through their 
trade associations. 

“I am confident that if trade associa- 
tions, in conference with labor and the 
government, were permitted to pro- 
mulgate fair rules for industry—cover- 
ing limitation of hours of operation, 
minimum pay for employees, minimum 





quest for higher wages as inflation 
raised the cost of living. Last week, 
inflation was assured, in one form or 
another, when the House passed, 307-86, 
the Thomas amendments to the Farm 
Bill, on which final steps were taken 
this week to make it law. 

With the supply of labor far exceed- 
ing the demand, as idle plants and 13,- 
000,000 unemployed bore stark witness, 
the question uppermost in many minds 
was: How can wages be raised under 
the present system of chaotic compe- 
tition ? 

Labor spokesmen favor “collective 
bargaining” between employees and 
employers, for restricting hours of 
work, and for minimum wage agree- 
ments. 

Labor is also coming to industry’s 
conclusion that the normal workings 
of supply and demand might be altered 
by limiting competition. Under de- 
pression’s heterogeny of “every man for 
himself,” minorities pay sweatshop 
wages, disrupt trade in order to under- 
sell competitors, and cut profits all 
around. 

INDUSTRY: To industry, therefore, 
the President’s request for discipline 


INTERNATIONAL 


Henry I. Harriman, Gerard Swope and Silas Strawn at Washington Meeting 


prices for standard products, and the 
setting up of reserves for accident, 
sickness, and old age—the serious eco- 
nomic ‘problems which confront us 
would soon vanish.” 

Silas H. Strawn, Chicago attorney 
who is past president of the Chamber 
and a close friend of Herbert Hoover, 
advocated the second, modification of 
anti-trust laws: 


Amendment 


“Much could be accomplished “by 
amending the Sherman Act so as to 
sanction agreements among manufac- 
turers when, in the opinion of some 
governmental agency, the public inter- 
est would be promoted.” 

The government’s attitude was im- 
plicit in the President’s speech, partic- 
ularly in the phrase, “the welfare of 
the whole.” With this in view, the 
President last Sunday asserted: 

“The so-called anti-trust laws were 
intended to prevent the creation of 
monopolies and to forbid unreasonable 
profits to those monopolies. That pur- 
pose of the anti-trust laws must be con- 
tinued, but those laws were never in- 
tended to encourage the kind of unfair 
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competition that results in long hou, 
and starvation wages and overprody. 
tion.” 

The government has already ing 
cated its intention to suspend the ant, 
trust laws when they interfere with 
recovery plans. Express provisions in 
the Railroad Reorganization Bill (se 
page 23) relieve the carriers “from the 
operation of the ‘anti-trust’ laws,” 

So, too, with the Farm Bill, whig 
permits the Secretary of Agriculture ty 
authorize trade agreements among pp. 
ducers and processors, designed tp 
bring about price rises for farm prod- 
ucts. In normal times, such action gp 
the part of processors could be held to 
violate anti-trust provisions. 

In the midst of talk about “trade 
agreements,” Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes indicated the possibility of flies 
in the government ointment by 
action with the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion against the “cement trust.” Tep 
companies, he claimed, had sent to his 
department identical bids for 400,00 
barrels of cement to be used at Boulder 
Dam. 

The price that they ask, according to 
Mr. Ickes, was nearly 20% higher 
than the quotation of two months ago, 
“Increasing the price of cement ata 
time like this...” he fumed. 


Associations 





What is a “trade association?” Most 
recent and already widely known is the 
Edison Electric Institute, formed last 
January by the electric light and power 
business to remove the taint of “Tnsull- 
ism,”’ and to establish a code of ethics 
and business practice for the whole in- 
dustry. 

Gerard Swope, president of General 
Electric Company outlined his ideal to 
the Chamber last week. Members in 
such an organization should: 

1. Subscribe “to a code of ethics in 
regard to what constitutes fair compe 
tition.” 

2. Adopt “a system of uniform cost 
accounting and uniform periodical re 
ports. . .” 

3. Approve “comprehensive and co 
operative plans for the protection of 
their employees. . .” 

4. Endeavor “to stabilize employ- 
ment as far as possible. . .” 

“Then the association,” said Mr 
Swope, “will ask the government for 
recognition of its organization, that the 
members may agree on the coordination 
of production and consumption, with at 
opportunity for the government to tr 
view the acts and agreements of mei 
bers of the association. 

Trade associations developed along 
such lines, under constructive leader 
ship, would be a real. force in shapilg 
industry to the service of the public; 
would be in advance of the demands of 
public opinion; if necessary, ask f 
legislation on recalcitrant minorities; 
and promote consumption on fair 
reasonable lines. They could mobili 
the strength of their country ..- where 
today they stand divided and impotent 
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President Roosevelt tied a short story 
to the tail of his speech at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner last week. 

In his conversations with Premier 
MacDonald, he said, the word “hope” 
pobbed up repeatedly. “Finally ...I 
said: ‘Mr. MacDonald, it’s more than 
hope—we'’ve got to do it.’ He looked 
at me a moment and then said: ‘Yes, 
an old Scot word, “got”—It’s good 
enough for me.” 

As other delegates to the Washing- 
ton economic conversations called at 
the White House, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
they were told: ‘“We’re going to use 
the word ‘got.’” 

“So from now on,” he declared, “‘there 
is going te be a new international word 
—g-o-t.” 

In his radio address Sunday, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, for the first time, pub- 
licly stated the objectives of the Wash- 
ington conversations. They were four, 
he said: 

“First, a general reduction of arma- 
ments and through this the removal of 
the fear of invasion and... a reduc- 
tion in armament costs... 

“Secondly, a cutting down of the 
trade barriers, in order to restart the 
flow of exchange of crops and of goods 
between nations. 

“Third . . . stabilization of curren- 
cies, in order that trade and commerce 
can make contracts ahead. 

“Fourth, the reestablishment of 
friendly relations and greater confi- 
dence between all nations.” 

The delegates who arrived in Wash- 
ington last week were Tomas A: Le 
Breton of Argentina, Guido Jung of 
Italy, Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley 
Schacht of Germany, and Dr. T. V. 
Soong of China. 

Those who arrived home after trips 
to Washington were Richard B. Ben- 
nett of Canada, Ramsay MacDonald of 
Britain, and Edouard Herriot of 
France. 
®LE BRETON: Senor Le Breton, Ar- 
gentine Ambassador to France, was as- 
sisted by Felipe Espil, Argentine Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

Aside from a possible reciprocity 
agreement with the United States he 
had two subjects to discuss with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt: the price of wheat and 
the Anglo-Argentine Trade Treaty 
Which was signed in London the very 
day he arrived in Washington. 

Official Washington feared that this 
treaty would injure American exports 
to Argentina, whose value has already 
shrunk from $130,000,000 in 1930 to 
$32,000,000 in 1932. 

The treaty not only grants the sign- 
ers advantages in each other’s mar- 
kets. It also provides that, excluding 
Sums to pay her foreign debt to other 


CONVERSATION S: Roosevelt Says World 


Has «‘Got’”’ to Arrive at Staple Economic Agreement 


countries, Argentina will expend “in 
Britain credits created in Britain by 
the sale of her goods there. The treaty 
is to be supplemented before August by 
an agreement governing British and 
Argentine tariffs. 

The day after Senor Le Breton 
reached Washington, however, Henry 
Morgenthau Sr., father of the Farm 
Credit Administration’s chief, left the 
United States to attend the four-power 
wheat conference called by the League 
of Nations at Geneva. He was accom- 
panied by Frederick E. Murphy, pres- 
ident of The Minneapolis Tribune, and 
by George C. Haas, agricultural ex- 
perts. The three other attending na- 
tions are Australia, Canada, and Ar- 
gentina. 

The wheat delegates will discuss in- 
ternational methods of controlling pro- 
duction. Their meeting at Geneva will 
be a preliminary to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, which will meet at 
London on June 12 and to which the 
League of Nations last week invited 
66 countries. 














ACME 


Dr. Soong of China and Harvard 


President Roosevelt and Ambassador 
Le Breton held the last of their series 
of conversations on Saturday. There- 
after they issued a joint statement de- 
claring that they had surveyed “ways 
and means of bringing about an in- 
creased movement of trade between the 
two countries.” They had also, they 
said, discussed “related questions of 
trade policy in which the two govern- 
ments have an important and imme- 
diate concern.” 

Washington commentators interpret- 
ed this as forecasting the quick con- 
clusion of an Argentine-American trade 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Le Breton of Argentina is Greeted 


agreement of mutual benefit. 

@JUNG: The visit of Mussolini's 
spokesman, Guido Jung, Italy’s even- 
tempered Minister of Finance, got off 
to a bad start. 

Fog delayed his arrival in New York 
by eight hours, exasperated the dis- 
tinguished citizens who finally greeted 
him, and made him late to a dinner in 
his honor at the White House. He 
reached there just in time for the after- 
dinner reception and entertainment. 

European political questions—for ex- 
ample, disarmament and revision of 
the peace treaties—obviously ranked 
high in Signor Jung’s conversations 
with President Roosevelt. The Joint 
statement they issued Saturday, on the 
completion of their talks, declared: 


' “We agree that political tranquillity is 


essential for economic stability; that 
economic disarmament can take place 
only in a world in which military dis- 
armament is possible.” 

Signor Jung asked reporters not to 
take notes on the economic views he 
expressed in a final press conference. 

“If you print my thoughts,” he said, 
“some Columbia professor will say I 
am crazy.” 

‘Don’t say Columbia,” broke in Sig- 


nor Rosso, Italian Ambassador at 


Washington, who knows about Colum- 
bia professors in the Roosevelt “Brain 
Trust.” “Make it University of Wis- 
consin.” 

® SCHACHT: Tall, ruddy, domineer- 
ing, and blunt, President Schacht of the 
German Reichsbank, landed in the 
United States with a crash. 

New York reporters who met his 
ship at quarantine mentioned some- 
thing about the Nazis’ anti-Semitic 
atrocities. 

“What atrocities?” Dr. Schacht shot 
out. “I have not seen any. Why don’t 
your papers enlighten you? Why don’t 
your papers tell the truth? Why do 
your papers spread warlike feelings?” 

Named “Horace Greeley” for the fa- 
mous newspaper editor, he brandished 
a newspaper clipping with disgust. It 
was from The New York Times and 
told of plans for a Nazi demonstration 
at Duesseldorf late in May. (See page 
12.) 
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“When you print stories like this you 
are stirring up warlike feeling,” Dr. 
Schacht sputtered. “That kind of stuff 
makes for war. This will alarm the 
French.” 

He crumpled the clipping and threw 
it on the deck. 

In a speech for the radio he said that 
there is hope of overcoming the world 
crisis “because you people have taken 
the initiative.r. . The Americans won the 
war. They ave to make the peace. 

“Many people,” he said, “make the 
mistake of talking about the ‘Hitler 
dictatorship.’ Nothing is as demo- 
cratic. .. Your government here is ex- 


actly like it. First there was the enor- 
mous popular majority for your Presi- 
dent and then your Parliament gave 
him powers to assume the leadership.” 
® Soong: Dr. T. V. Soong, a Harvard 
graduate, Minister of Finance in the 
Chinese government at Nanking, ar- 
rived in Washington on Saturday, hav- 
ing landed at Seattle four days earlier. 
He met President Roosevelt for the first 
time Monday. 

® Bennett: The Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, reporting on his Washington trip 
to the House of Commons, merely re- 
peated the statement he and President 
Roosevelt had issued joinily. He is 
supposed to have been more informa- 
tive at a caucus of the Conservative 
party held behind closed doors not so 
long ago. 

@ MacDonald: The Prime Minister of 
Britain returned to London to find Nor- 
man H. Davis, America’s roving Am- 
bassador, awaiting him. Mr. Davis 
wanted an answer to the recent Amer- 
ican proposal for a truce in tariff mak- 
ing during the life of the World Con- 
ference. 

Reporting to the House of Commons, 
Premier MacDonald said that he had 
welcomed the idea of a tariff truce in 
his conversations with President Roose- 
velt. But, he said, he had “made it 
plain that its application would have to 


Dr. Schacht Compared President Roosevelt With Dictator Hitler 


be subjected to safeguards.” 

Members cheered as he rose to make 
his report. They sat on the edge of 
their benches straining to hear every 
word. But he was vague on war debts, 
the question uppermost in the minds of 
all of them. 

Would war debts be discussed at the 
World Economic Conference he was 
asked. His one-word answer was “No.” 
@ Herriot: France accepted the tariff 
truce proposal even before M. Herriot 
arrived back in Paris. But she made 
important reservations. Notably, she 
reserved the right to slap a stiff sur- 
tax on tariff duties against American 
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goods to offset depreciation in the dol- 
lar. 

Before M. Herriot landed he received 
a message from President Roosevelt 
expressing the “hope you are sailing 
on smooth seas which will be a har- 
binger of success on our great under- 
takings.” Said Herriott of Mr. Roose- 
velt: “We Frenchmen will never meet 
on the diplomatic highways another 
man more attached to France or to 
world peace.” 

Foreign Minister Paul-Boncour 
greeted M. Herriot at Havre. Premier 
Daladier was at the station to meet 
him in Paris. Outside the station an 
enthusiastic crowd, eager to catch 
sight of M. Herriot, pressed around his 
car so tightly that they broke one of 
its windows. 

A fat yellow leather portfolio packed 
with notes was one product of the 
Roosevelt-Herriot conversations. M. 
Herriot took it with him when he went 
to tell officials of the French govern- 
ment exactly what President Roosevelt 
had said. 

Nothing that he told them prevented 
the French Cabinet, meeting Monday, 
from deciding unanimously not to make 
the war debt payment. due but de- 
faulted last December unless a mora- 
torium is guaranteed on the payment 
due on June 15. 












Still Loom on Iowa Horizo, 


“Let her come,” roared a delegate 
the National Farmers’ Holiday Asggoo. 
ation, meeting at the Iowa State Py, 
Grounds, in Des Moines, Ia., last wes 

A speaker had just asserted thy 
unless speedy measures of relief 
the farmers were devised, there wour 
be a “bloody revolution.” And y 
the cry of “let her come” rose, all; 
the great wind-swept cattle pa 
where 1,500 farmer delegates ' 
gathered, there was a thunder of ap. 
plause. 


Strike 


In such a militant mood, the aggogia. 
tion passed with a whoop a resolution 
to call a national farm strike be 
May 13, despite the protests of many 
leaders, among them the shaggy, gray- 
haired Milo Reno, president and chief 






- Organizer, who urged the delegates tp 


wait and see what the administration 
would do about farmers’ demands for 
inclusion of cost-of-production clauses 
in the farm bill. 

“If 70 per cent of you fellers leave 
your stuff in the barnyards for six 
days,” said John Chalmers, president 
of the Iowa branch of the association, 
“and don’t find then that you get con- 
sideration and cost of production, | 
will be willing to eat a bale of hay.” 


Shortage 


Mr. Chalmers said that it would not 
be necessary for the farmers to picket 
the roads in the coming strike as they 
had done last Summer. “Don’t put any 
more food in the cellars of the United 




















RECORD OF CONGRESS 


Ninth Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed House version of Wagner-Cor 
tigan-LaFollette $500,000,000 Re 
lief Bill, with minor changes. 

Passed Norris Muscle Shoals Bill 
63-20, e 

Passed Fletcher Bill authorizing Re 
construction Finance Corporation 
to purchase stocks, bonds, and de- 
bentures of insurance companies 

Authorized Banking and Currenty 
Committee to investigate R. F. © 
loans, 

Received President's railroad message 
and bill. 

Money bills passed: $500,000,000 Re- 
lief Bill; $10,000,000 direct appre 
priation and provision for $50,000 
000 bond issue in Muscle Shoals 
Bill. 

Time in Debate: 15 hours, 50 mit 
utes. 





HOUSE: 

Adopted Thomas inflation ament 
ment, 307-86. 

Passed revised administration 5 
curities Bill. 

Received President’s railroad me& 
sage. 

Passed Third Deficiency Approprit 
tion Bill. ‘ 
Money bills passed: Third Deficiend 
Appropriation Bill: $46,891.44 
Time in Debate: 20 hours, 30 minutes 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ending May 4) 

Receipts: $53,657,956.35. 

Expenditures: $86,022,858.80. 64 

Balance in Treasury: $551,239,88 

Deficit, fiscal year: $1,611,806,1 rll 

(Note: Where vote is not give™ 
call was not made.) 


May 13, 1938 May 
—_— 


FARM REVOLT: DarkClough 
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A 
Milo Reno Got “His Mad Up” 


States,” he advised his hearers. “The 
present supply is only enough to last 
nineteen days .. . Let them eat canned 
milk and cold storage eggs until they 
are willing to pay cost of production.” 

There was the keenest interest 
among the farmers over the situation 
in Plymouth County, Ia., where Judge 
Charles C. Bradley was nearly hanged 
in Le Mars by a mob of farmers. All 
last week the county was under mar- 
tial law and national guardsmen with 
machine-guns and fixed bayonets were 
busy rounding up those suspected of 
having been in the mob which attacked 
the judge and of other crowds which 
fought deputies over foreclosures. 

All told, nearly 150 prisoners were 
brought before secret military hear- 
ings. Names of witnesses testifying 
against them were not disclosed. Judge 
Bradley himself appeared, gave his 
testimony, said later that “he could 
see some good” among those who had 
attacked him. 


Bayonets 


From the State capitol Gov. Clyde 
Herring sent word that any attempt 
of striking farmers to intimidate others 
would bring “bayonets to the roadsides 
of Iowa.” He announced that Circuit 
Judges O. D. Wheeler of Denison and 
John Peters of Clarinda would preside 
at the trials of the two groups of farm- 
ers, which will be called speedily. 

He laid the blame for much of the 
recent trouble in the State to the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Reno and “outside agi- 
tators.” He said that he had received 
many letters from farm women pro- 
testing the jailing of their men by the 
national guard. “Pop’s not guilty,” 
ran one, “he just hammered a few folks 
on the head with a hickory stick. He 
never even got near the judge.” This, 
Said the Governor, showed the ideas of 
right and wrong held by some people. 

When he heard what the Governor 
uid about him, Reno flared up. 
Governor Herring is a damned liar,” 





he shouted, “and if you want me to, 
I will call him up and tell him so.” 
He said the country would be aston- 
ished at the extent of the food-strike. 
“I don’t want any picketing to be 
done,” continued the leader, “but you 
can’t hold a farmer when he has got 
his mad up. This is no pink tea we’re 
headed for. That cost-of-production 
clause in the farm bill is not going to 
be put in after all.” 

He predicted that 100,000 farmers 
would go on strike in Wisconsin alone 
and that in all more than twenty-one 
States would be affected. He would not 
venture as to the number of strikers 
in his own State of Iowa. 


Law 


From New York, Roger Baldwin, 
head of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, wired to Mr. Reno offering him 
the services of lawyers for the Union 
in the coming trials of the Le Mars 
farmers. Mr. Reno looked favorably 
upon this. There was a rumor that 
Clarence Darrow, veteran champion of 
free speech, might take the farmers’ 
cases. 

In preparation for the strike and its 
possible aftermath of violence, two 
regiments of State troops were sent to 
strategic places throughout the Iowa 
farm country. In Wisconsin the State 
Senate, through its Judiciary Com- 
mittee, took steps to give sheriffs and 
mayors authority to protect property 
against picketers. 


Crossroads 


Farmers joined with laborites, unem- 
ployed, and Socialists in a “Continental 
Congress” held at Washington last 
week with some 4,000 delegates from 
disaffected groups present. The con- 
servative American Federation of La- 
bor did not participate in this congress, 
called to “give the workers their 
rights,” but delegates from 50 labor 
organizations, many of them wearing 
red arm-bands, jammed with the 
farmers into the great barn-like Wash- 
ington Auditorium to hear Norman 
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Thomas, Socialist candidate for the 
Presidency last year, and other speak- 
ers denounce capitalism. 

“We have no time to lose,” said Mr. 
Thomas. “Mankind is at the cross- 
roads.” He appealed for the govern- 
ment ownership and operation of banks 
and railroads, the recognition of Soviet 
Russia and the end of “imperialism.” 
He said that “the devil’s broth of 
fascism” was brewing in America. 

Heavy-set Senator Lynn J. Frazier of 
North Dakota followed the lean Social- 
ist leader with an appeal for the inclu- 
sion of the cost-of-production clause in 
the farm bill, saying that was the only 
way to avert the farm strike. 


“a 
LABOR: Thirty-Hour Week Bill 
Is Hotly Debated By Congress 


Despite the fact that Senator Robin- 
son of Arkansas said early last week 
that the Thirty-Hour Week Bill was 
“out of the picture” for this session of 
Congress, the measure continued to be 
hotly discussed, both in and out of 
official hearings and conference rooms. 

Its fundamental principles of estab- 
lishing compulsory shorter hours and 
minimum wages for industry, first 
drawn up by Senator Black, modified 
by Secretary of Labor Perkins, then 
subjected to criticism by industrialists 
and laborites alike, are destined to be 
merged with a bill for cooperative 
control of industry over which Senator 
Wagner and Miss Perkins worked last 


* week. 


Program 


In this bill, subject to the President’s 
approval, a program would be drawn 
up calling for the industries volun- 
tarily to put back at least 3,000,000 
persons to work. The steering com- 
mittee of the powerful Manufacturers’ 
Association, headed by J. H. Rand Jr., 
New York manufacturer, has ap- 
proved the principles of the new in- 
dustrial control bill. 





WIDE WORLD 


Alfred P. Sloan (Right) Testifies Before House Labor Committee 
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“This legislation, if approved, would 
be the greatest step forward for in- 
dustry in the last forty years,” said 
Mr. Rand. He said he believed if in- 
dustry were allowed to work out prob- 
lems cooperatively, it would be willing 
to aid recovery by putting men back 
to work. Under the proposed measure 
industry would be allowed to regulate 
itself, under close governmental super- 
vision, set its own house in order, with 
the anti-trust laws made flexible, but 
with safeguards against monopoly. 


Labor 


Merging of the contemplated Wag- 
ner measure with the Thirty-Hour Week 
Bill would tend to make organized 
labor favorable to the entire project, 
according to the supporters of the new 
bill. Labor has its spokesmen at con- 
ference tables with representatives of 
industry and the public to sharpen fea- 
tures of the bill now being whipped 
into shape by David L. Podell, a New 
York lawyer and nationally known au- 
thority on anti-trust measures, who is 
helping Senator Wagner. 

A “constitution for industry,” mak- 
ing agreements under collective bar- 
gaining between management and men 
“valid, irrevocable, and enforceable” as 
part of the United States labor code, 
was proposed by the American Bar 
Association last week as a possible 
substitute for the hours and wages 
bill. This was one of 350 plans dealing 
with labor and industrial problems 
which have gone to the President since 
the thirty-hour bill was first proposed. 


Hearings 


The House Labor Committee last 
week concluded its open hearings on 
the work-wage bill and will now start 
intensive study of the mass of testi- 
mony gathered from those in all walks 
of America’s economic life. 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of the 
General Motors Corporation, joined 
with Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company, Walter C. 
Teagle, president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and other in- 
dustrialists in recommending the mini- 
mum wage parts of the bill. He would 
have them apply to the white collar 
workers as well as the industrial work- 
ers. 


Sloan 


Mr. Sloan said that in his opinion an 
average thirty-two-hour week might 
be more feasible than a thirty-hour 
week. He recommended the extension 
of the minimum wage to intrastate 
commerce with exemptions for employ- 
ees to work forty-eight hours during 
rush seasons. “It is difficult to account 
for the high estimates that have been 
placed on the reduction of unemploy- 
ment this legislation would bring,” he 
said. “My opinion is that 750,000 wo7:'d 
be a fair estimate.” 

Miss Perkins had the last word at 
the hearings. She submitted a memo- 
randum to the House Committee deny- 


ing that a minimum wage provision 
might become a maximum wage as 
Vice President Matthew Woll of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
other critics said they feared. She 
cited figures from California and 
Massachusetts on the workings of 
minimum wage laws in those States 
and said, “Far from becoming a maxi- 
mum, a minimum wage set by law, is 
hardly up to the level of the standard 
wage.” 


WHITE HOUSE: Mrs. Roose- 
velt Drops Job and Takes Trip 


Mrs. Roosevelt will no longer be edi- 
torial supervisor of the magazine “Ba- 
bies, Just Babies,” because of her ‘on- 
erous duties” at the White House, 
McFadden Publications announced last 
week. It was also announced that the 
periodical will be withdrawn: after the 
June issue, “at least until there is a 


city-givers. Reporters discovered her 
later at Massena, N. Y., visiting som 
more Cooks. 


® Major, the White House police dog 
has felt the birch rod of Mr. Roog. 


velt’s disciplined democracy. He ish 


going back to Hyde Park, N. Y, 4 
his old job of chasing tramps from the 
Krum Elbow estate of the President’; 
mother, Mrs. Sara Delano 

Major bit Senator Hattie Caraway 
Arkansas not long ago, which Prompted 
the Presidential dismissal. 


®@ One day in 1891 President Harrigg 
was having trouble with the ney 
White House push buttons. He gen; 
for electrician Irving H. (“Ike”) 
Hoover and “Ike” has been there eye 
since, moving upward to the post of 
major domo and director of Pres. 
dential functions. Last week he cep. 
brated his forty-second year of sery. 
ice. Outstanding among his recent 
achievements was the rescue of Prim: 
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“Ike”? Hoover Sees Mrs. Roosevelt and Nancy Cook Leave on Motor Trip 


change in the present financial situa- 
tion.” 

@ The President’s wife revealed that 
she does not like to be referred to as 
the “First Lady of the Land,” because 
it is “meaningless and undemocratic.” 
She prefers the phrase the “Nation’s 
Hostess,” coined by Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson. A New York storekeeper rose 
to the emergency by displaying a pic- 
ture of the President’s mother over the 
title: “First Mother of the Land.” 


@ The Nation’s Hostess blew a kiss at 
the White House domestic corps and 
drove away into self-imposed exile last 
week. Even her inexhaustible energy 
demanded a rest after two months of 
entertaining, speech-making, feature- 
writing, and house-keeping in the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. With a partner in 
her Hyde Park furniture shop, Nancy 
Cook, she set out for a week’s motor 
trip, destination unannounced, plead- 
ing that she be met en route by no 
reception committees or key-of-the- 


Minister MacDonald’s hat, which 4 
visiting Gloucester fisherman mistook 
for his own. 


@Mrs. Curtis Dall, the President's 
daughter; Mrs. James Roosevelt, his 
daughter-in-law; Miss Mary Cushing 
Mrs. James Roosevelt’s sister, and Mr 
Philip Cunniff, a White House gues 
from New York, swung their legs from 
a table’s edge during a President 
press conference. They had but om 
cigarette among them. When it bumel 
low, a pin transfixed it, and it pass 
from the lips of Mrs. Curtis Dall, # 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, to Miss Mar 
Cushing, to Mr. Philip Cuniff, and ot 


© Rufus Dawes, president of the Ct 
cago World’s Fair and brother of fr 
mer Vice President Charles G. Dawé 
showed Mr. Roosevelt pictures of sol 
of the extremely modernistic fair built 
ings. They made the President laug 
“TI think they are crazy,” he said, A 

I like them and want to see them. 
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PATRONAGE: The President 


Names Acheson, Morris, Julian 


e@ Under Secretary of the Treasury: 
Dean G. Acheson, of Maryland. Not 
many years ago, a Washington hostess 
was entertaining at dinner. After the 

an uneasiness settled over her 
guests, due to the presence of two dry 

ssmen who, it seemed, might in- 
terfere with the dispensation of intoxi- 
cating beverages. One young man stood 
it as long as he could and then ap- 
proached his hostess. 

“Mrs. Blank,” he said, “I haven’t any 
political ambitions and I want a drink.” 
And so, it appeared, did the dry Con- 

en. 

Political ambitions or not, the young 
man was inducted into politics last 
week when the President announced 
his appointment to succeed Arthur A. 
Ballantine as Under Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Born 40 years ago in Connecticut, 
Mr. Acheson went to Yale and then to 
Harvard Law School. After graduation 
he became secretary to Supreme Court 
Justice Brandeis, inaugurating a cus- 
tom which the law school has pursued 
annually ever since of sending one of 
its most brilliant graduates to serve 
under Justice Brandeis for a year. 

Acheson joined the Washington law 
firm of Covington, Burling and Rublee, 
falling thereby under the influence of 
lank George Rublee, erstwhile New 
Hampshire Progressive and the late 
Dwight Morrow’s closest friend. The 
bomb-shell anti-prohibition speech with 
which Mr. Morrow opened his Senator- 
ial campaign in 1930 was drawn, in part, 
by:Dean Acheson. He has represented 
Norway and Sweden before the Hague 
Tribunal in litigation over the seizure 
of ships during wartime. 

When Congressman Lewis Douglas 
was fighting for Arizona in the Boul- 
der Dam controversy, Acheson became 
Arizona’s lawyer, and when Douglass 
was made Budget Director by Mr. 
Roosevelt, Acheson was drawn into the 
political circle. 

He helped to write the economy bill 
and finally won appointment to the 
Treasury because of his knowledge of 
taxation and fiscal matters. 


® Ambassador to Belgium: Dave Hen- 
nen Morris of New York. Mr. Morris 
was born in New Orleans in 1872, and, 
in accordance with the New Orleans 
French tradition, was sent abroad for 
his education. He spent three years in 
France and three in Germany where 
he studied music, returning to this 
country in 1890 to enter Harvard. IIll- 
ness forced his temporary withdrawal 
and for a while he spent his time as- 
sisting a doctor friend at Helmuth 
House, a homeopathic institution. Re- 
turning to Harvard, he graduated 
magna cum laude in 1896 and went 
therefrom to New York Law School. 
Mr, Morris, a man of catholic tastes, 
was enthusiastic over the automobile 
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in the time when editorial writers were 
asking whether it was “here to stay?” 
He became president of the American 
Automobile Club and went abroad as 
unofficial diplomat to confer with mo- 
toring enthusiasts in Europe. He is 
also an advocate of Esperanto, the uni- 


versal language. As a young man, he 
played the violin in a string quartet, 
and is also adept at the piano and the 
organ. He is a lawyer, and a director 
of many corporations. Mr. Morris was 
one of the small group which contrib- 
uted to the pre-convention campaign of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, his old friend. 
He married Alice Vanderbilt Shepard. 


® Treasurer of the United States, W. A. 
Julian of Cincinnati, Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman for Ohio. He sup- 
ported Gov. George White of Ohio, for 
the presidential nomination, but stayed 
on good terms with James A. Farley, 
the Roosevelt field marshal. Mr. Ju- 
lian’s name will appear on money in the 
future. His job is not a hard one. 


@ Judge of the Tenth Circuit Court of 
Appeals: Senator Sam Gilbert Bratton 
of New Mexico. Red-headed, conscien- 
tious Senator Bratton became a district 
judge in New Mexico in 1918, when he 
was 30. Four years later he was elected 
an associate justice of the State Su- 
preme Court and resigned in 1924 to 
enter the Senate. He was re-elected in 
1930 and will remain a Senator until 
the end of the present special session. 


© First Assistant Secretary of the In- 


terior: Oscar L. Chapman of Denver. 
Lawyer and Progressive Democrat, he 
managed the successful campaign of 
Senator Edward P. Costigan in 1930. 
Last year he did the same job for Sena- 
tor Costigan’s colleague, Alva Adams, 
who was bitterly opposed by conserva- 
tive Democrats. Active in Colorado 
welfare activities, he is welcomed by 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, who is 
a two-fisted Progressive himself. 


@ Assistant Attorney General: Pat 
Malloy, of Tulsa. Former State Prose- 
cutor of Oklahoma and original Roose- 
velt man in the pre-convention cam- 


paign. 


NEW YORK: McKee 
Politics for $50,000 Job 


Joseph V. McKee, president of New 
York City’s Board of Aldermen, was 
addressing the United States Chamber 
of Commerce on “Municipal Govern- 
ment” in Washington last week when 
it was announced in New York that 
he would retire from politics. 

He was in the midst of negotiations 
with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to refinance New York mort- 
gages. Only two weeks ago he had 
pled for an investigation of the’ city’s 
utility rates, which was interpreted as 
@ move in his campaign for Mayor. 


Quits 


9 








His secretary refused to believe the re- 
port of his resignation, but Mr. McKee 
himself confirmed it. 


Statement 


The announcement stated that he 
had accepted the presidency of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, a real 
estate mortgage institution. 

His new position, said Mr. McKee, 
would enable him to give leadership to 
400,000 mortgage holders whom the 
depression threatens. 

McKee, a former school teacher, was 
no “goo-goo,” or well-meaning ama- 
teur, whom professional politicians can 
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Mr. McKee’s Exit Pleased Tammany 


“take for a ride.” But he was, said 
observers, honest and sincerely anx- 
ious to do the best he could for the 
taxpayers. He got his chance last 
Summer when Samuel Seabury drove 
James J. Walker from City Hall and 
the President of the Board of Alder- 
men became acting Mayor until an 
election could be held. 

Mr. McKee cut city expenses and was 
regarded as a good Mayor generally. 
Then Tammany Leader John F. Curry 
rose in arms against him. 

It was dangerous to provoke an in- 
tra-party fight in the midst of a presi- 
dential and gubernatorial campaign. 
McKee took his medicine, stood aside. 
and let Curry’s man, O’Brien, have the 
nomination. But though he was not 
a candidate, 250,000 people voted for 
him anyway. 


Obligation 


President Roosevelt’s candidacy was 
aided by McKee’s self-denial last Fall. 
The President has endeavored to repay 
the obligation by making the latter’s 
political god-father, “Eddie” Flynn of 
the Bronx, distributor of New York 
Federal patronage. 

With Flynn behind him, McKee 
might have challenged the Tammany 
leadership in the regular election next 
November. But “Eddie” is a mild 
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man. The thought of making enemies 
in order. to become city-wide boss does 
not intrigue him as much as does that 
of returning soon to private law prac- 
tice, where city-wide good-will would 
serve him better... And Tammany-bred 
Alfred E. Smith, whom the Tiger 
helped to oppose Franklin D. Roose- 
velt at Chicago last Fall, is a lifelong 
friend of O’Brien. So “ ‘Eddie’ played 
along with John.” 

McKee’s alternative was to run as 
an independent. He decided to stay 
“regular” and take a $50,000 job from 
which he could be recalled when the 
machine saw fit to use him. 





BIG WINDS: Third and Fourth 
Of Series Leave Death in Wake 


Tornadoes number three and four of 
the series that have exacted a shock- 
ing total of ‘ife and property in South- 
ern States in the past two months 
struck only four days apart last week. 

Number three originated in Arkan- 
sas on May Day evening. Cutting a 
path across the map, like the scrawl of 
a child, it killed over 100. The hardest 
hit town was little Minden, La., where 
68 died. The Negro section of the 
town, after being twisted like a dish 
cloth, caught fire and was completely 
destroyed. 


Alabama 


Friday’s big blow, which struck Ala- 
bama and South Carolina, leveled mil- 
lions of dollars worth of buildings, de- 
stroyed crops, blew a woman high into 
the branches of a tree, bowled a rail- 
road car off the tracks, and killed 34. 

While these winds did their damage 
surely and quickly in sharply defined 
sections, the hard steady wind that has 
rutted and scarred Western Kansas 
continued last week. 

Starting in January, it has literally 
stripped whole counties of their rich 
farm lands and left nothing but the 
sterile clay hardpan. To find their 
farms now, Kansans of that part of the 
State look into the sky. For the dust 
clouds, hanging ominously over the 
western counties, hold millions of tons 
of their soil. 


Stripped 


This four-months blow has accom- 
plished one thing: it has retired more 
land from cultivation than any gov- 
ernment attempts could: hope to do. 
Much of it is so badly damaged that it 
can never be farmed again, for mil- 
lions would be required to put the 
dunes back in the hollows. 

The fact that wheat has risen stead- 
ily, from about 40 cents a bushel in 
Chicago when the , wind started, to 
about 70 cents last week, is largely 
credited to this phenomenon. But this 
fact only makes it twice as hard for 
farmers to buy seed. 

The damage done, observers say, is 
many times more than that done by the 
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recent California earthquake. All of 
this was possible because Kansas 
hasn’t had rain in eleven months. The 
wind couldn’t lift wet soil just as it 
has failed to lift the grass covered 
land. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Wife of 


Governor Joins Girl Strikers 


@® PICKET: As ragged, wan children 
paraded round and round the D. & D. 
shirt factory in Northampton, Pa., last 
week, they were joined by a tall, titian- 
haired woman in a brilliant red coat and 
hat. She was Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife 
of Pennsylvania’s Governor and expe- 
rienced picket for the Women’s Trade 
Union League. 

Wages of from 57 cents to $2.50 a 
week, immoral, and illegal conditions 
are some of the allegations disclosed to 
an investigating committee. The strike 
was started several weeks ago by 400 
young workers in three of the 30 Le- 
high Valley needlework factories. 

After hearing this testimony, Mrs. 
Pinchot joined the strikers. “I want 
to help call attention ...” she ex- 
plained. “What I have heard is out- 
rageous, and I do want to show my 
sympathy with the workers in the ac- 
cused plants.” 


® HEROES: Six little boys, inmates of 
the Passaic (N. J.) Orphan Asylum, 
were dismally watching a heavy storm 
ruin their baseball diamond last week, 
when one of them noticed that the rain 
had washed away ballast and had cut 
a ten-foot chasm beneath the tracks of 
the Erie Railroad across the grounds. 

Realizing that this would mean dis- 
aster to the commuters express train 
due a few minutes later, they seized 
their slickers, ran out to the tracks, 
stood in front of the oncoming train 
carrying 500 passengers, and flagged it 
to a stop 50 feet from the washout. 

Next day, praise, medals, reporters, 
photographers, invitations to the circus 
and to baseball games showered down 
on the boys who, hardly conscious of 
being regarded as heroes, wistfully 
hoped that their hero, “Babe” Ruth, 
would hear about it. 

The “Bambino,” playing in Detroit, 
did hear about it, sent a telegram and 
six autographed baseballs, worried 
about whether to invite just the six 
boys or the entire orphanage to a game, 
and remarked: 

“Imagine those boys, in the midst of 
all the excitement, asking that I be 
told about their bravery. It’s a kick, 
boy, a big kick.” 


@® LOITERER: After Ray Richards, of 
Denville, N. J., bet that he could pass 
40 days and nights underground in a 
coffin, he discovered that he might have 
some trouble proving it. Last week he 
applied for a burial permit. Inclined 
to refuse because Richards could not 
produce a doctor’s certificate of his own 
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death, the Township Committeeme, 
learned, however, that no laws applieg 
to living persons who wanted to be 
buried. So they referred the matte 
to the Chief of Police. 

The chief found an applicable lay. 
Anyone, he announced, who stays jp 
one place 40 days can be arrested for 
loitering. . 







@ STREET CARS: San Antonio, Tex 
(population 254,000) is one of the larg. 
est cities in the country to abando 
street cars. Instead there will be fag 
buses. In a ceremony last week two 
street cars were placed on. a special 
track beside a museum. Posterity wij 
view them and perhaps consider grave. 
ly the changes which life brings, One 
is electric, the other an old mul 

car, which carried San Antonians from 
1875 to 1890. The cars were presented 
by the San Antonio Public Service 
Company and after the ceremony, 4 
band played “Auld Lang Syne.” 


@ PATENT: Because movie ushers, bus 
drivers, and others persist in copying 
each change of uniform the Massachy- 
setts State Police adopt, a bill to patent 
new uniforms for the troopers was in- 
troduced in the State Senate last week 
at the behest of the Commissioner of 
Public Safety. 


@®KIDNAPING: Kenneth Buck, 2% 
year-old, unemployed resident of Har- 
wich, Mass., with his older brother 
Cyril, a garage-keeper, were arraigned 
in the District Court at Provincetown 
Mass., this week charged with” 
kidnaping of 10-year-old 
McMath. The child had been 
unharmed, to her parents, mem 
a wealthy family originally from” 
troit, now living in Harwich on 
Cod. A three-day search for 
Margaret had involved the entire police 
resources of New England and inspired 
nation-wide publicity. The younger 
Buck is said by the police to have made 
complete confession that he had ki¢ 
naped the child from in front of her 
school last week- and that his brother 
had acted as intermediary in the pay 
ment of $60,000 later found hidden i 
the Buck home. As he was waiting 
for arraignment Kenneth attempted 
to involve others than himself 
his brother in the crime, the m 
penalty for which is 25 years im ; 
“They left Margaret with? 
what could I do?” he asked re 
















® HECKLER: While Rep 
Steagall was making a vigorous spe 
on the Inflation Bill last week, 4 

pitched voice from the house 
rang out. The voice said, “You'll nev 
get us out of the depression in a milli@ 
years at the rate you're going.” Ti 
owner of the voice flounced out of th 
gallery under her own steam, and @ 
the Capitol steps she told photogr® 
phers she was Betty Richmond @ 
Chicago and that she had ten trades 
including the automobile radio busines 
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-WASHI T 
UNDERWOOD-WASHINGTON ACME 


The White House Kitchen poses for its first photograph Hitler’s Flag Over Washington. The German Embassy ran 
up the Nazi swastika on May 1 for the first time 


ACME INTERNATIONAL 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, “the Lindbergh of the Spanish-American War,” Betty Richmond of Chicago, who 
receives the Congressional Medal of Honor from President Roosevelt scolded Congress from the gallery 
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KEYSTONE : 
Mr, Gifford Pinchot, Governor’s wife, leads strikers in Jobless College Graduates put on the old caps and gowns 
protest against sweatshops at Allentown, Pa. to take their troubles to the White House 
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GERMAN Y: Nazis Adopt Compulsory Labor 


Measure, Reorganize Industry, Curb Nationalists 


@ UNIONS: It was first a kiss then 
a fist for German labor. The Nazis 
spent May 1 glorifying the German 
workers. They spent May 2 seizing the 
worker’s trade unions. 

At 10 A. M. brown-shirted Storm 
Troops, directed by Robert Ley, Nazi 
Reichstag member, made a sudden sur- 
prise attack on the union’s headquar- 
ters, occupying the premises and ar- 
resting the union leaders. Thus, with 
one blow they struck at the German 
Socialists and destroyed the possibility 
of a general strike against the Hitler 
dictatorship. 


Amputation 


They had previously deprived Ger- 
man socialism of its voice by suppress- 
ing its newspapers. They had ampu- 
tated its right arm. by outlawing the 
Reichsbanner, unofficial Republican 
army. Finally they extracted its back- 
bouwe by capturing labor unions, which 
had been tightly linked with the So- 
cialist party. 

The Nazis, Dr. Ley indicated, were 
determined not to repeat the error of 
those who, having founded the Repub- 
lic in 1918, assumed that their oppon- 
ents were done for. “Marxism today 
is playing dead,” he declared, “but it 
is not yet altogether abolished. It is 
therefore necessary to deprive it of its 
last strength.” 


Host 


Together the captured unions have 
a membership of more than 4,000,000, a 
yearly income of about $50,000,000. 
Among them is the huge Metal Work- 
ers Union with 827,000 members. 





Seized, too, were the labor banks, 
insurance companies, and other affili- 
ates such as the great consumers’ co- 
operatives, with their far-flung systems 
of stores and factories. 

Hereafter the unions’ affairs will be 
run by Nazi commissioners. The out- 
come is expected to be one vast, Nazi- 
run labor union. Its prospects were 
advanced when on May 3 the so-called 
Christian Trade Unions, with about 
700,000 members, voluntarily turned 
their control over to the Nazis. 


@INDUSTRY: “To harmonize eco- 
nomic facts with political necessities,” 
plans were announced for the reorgani- 
zation of the powerful Federation of 
German Industries. 

Early in April, the Federation’s 
chairman and board of directors re- 
signed under Nazi pressure. The new 
directorate will consist of one Nazi 
and one Nationalist commissioner and 
of Dr. Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach, head of the great Krupp iron 
works at Essen. 

“In agreement with the principles of 
the National Socialist government,” 
said Dr. Krupp, “the idea of leader- 
ship will be realized throughout all 
German industrial organizations.” 


@® COMPULSORY LABOR: “Every 
German, rich or poor, son of the scholar 
or of the factory worker—shall, at 
least once in his life, be inducted into 
manual labor,” said Hitler. 

Details of this compulsory labor 
project were revealed a few days later. 
It will be launched next January. All 
young men in good health who com- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Nazis Celebrated Last Fortnight the Tenth Birthday of the Secret Dedication of 
Their First Storm Flag in a Lime Mine Pit at Rudersdorf 








plete their nineteenth year in 1934 will 
be drafted. During the first year, the 
term of service will be six months 
Thereafter it will be twelve months, 
Exactly what the work will be and how 
it will be financed are questions sty 
obscure. 


@ NATIONALISTS: Nationalist mem. 
bers of the Nazi-Nationalist goverp. 
ment are being steadily pushed towan 
oblivion. 

Last week the executive committee of 
the Nationalist party demanded equal- 
ity of status with the Nazis, adopted 
a new name for the party, the “Ger. 
man National Front,” and pledged con. 
tinued loyalty to Dr. Alfred Hugen- 
berg, Nationalist leader, who controls 
the Ministries of Economics and Agri- 
culture in both the Prussian govern. 
ment and the central government. 

Hearing that Captain Goering, as 
Premier of Prussia, intended to name 
the Prussian Minister of Agriculture, 
Dr. Hugenberg hinted that he might 
resign. A condition for his participa- 
tion in the Hitler government, he said, 
“was that the economic departments 
of the Reich and Prussia be united in 
his hand.” 


®DEMONSTRATION: Late this 
month a vast Nazi demonstration will 
be staged at Duesseldorf, not far from 
the French border. It will be conducted 
as a memorial to Albert Lee Schlag- 
eter, shot by the French on May 2, 
1923, for destroying bridges and rail- 
ways over which they were transport- 
ing coal during the occupation of the 
Ruhr. French are alarmed. 


® CENTRISTS: On the resignation of 
Monsignor Ludwig Kaas, Dr. Heinrich 
Bruening was named chairman of the 
Catholic Center party. The party is 
expected to preserve its identity but 
to cooperate more closely with the 
Nazis. 


@ SUICIDES: The International Tele 
graph Code permits a government to 
blue-pencil dispatches inimical to its 
interests. On Sunday, acting under the 
Code, the Berlin censor suppressed 4 
telegram to The New York Times. 

It declared that political persecution 
of the Socialist leader, Philip Scheide- 
mann, first Chancellor of the Republic, 
was believed responsible for the suicide 
of his daughter and her husband. 


IRELAND: Dail Abolishes 
Oath of Allegiance to King 


With a clear statement that only a 
other milestone had been passed on tht 
road to a “completely free” Republit 
of Ireland, Eamon de Valera freed lis 
officials last week from their oath # 
allegiance to the British King. 

By a vote of 76 to 56, fruit of an ul 
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President de Valera Said the Civil War is Ended 


remitting 1l-year de Valera agitation, 
the Dail removed from the Constitution 
of the Irish Free State the words “I do 
solemnly swear ... that I will be faith- 
ful to His Majesty George V, his heirs 
and successors by law. . .” 


Paradox 


Paradoxically, the act was signed by 
Donal Buckley, small-town Irish grocer 
who became Governor General in Ire- 
land. Faithful to a symbol even if the 
Irish are not, the King’s representative 
fulfilled his obligation under the Irish 
Constitution to approve Dail legislation. 
But he had to do it in the name of a 
repudiated master. 


Uneasy 


In an uneasy House of Commons in 
London the following day, J. H. Thomas, 
Secretary for the Dominions, was 
forced to balance himself on a difficult 
legalistic tight-rope. He announced 
that the abolition of the oath does not 
“affect the duty of allegiance to the 
King nor amount to an act of seces- 
sion.” But, he added, “this does not al- 
ter the fact that, in the view of the 
British Government, the removal of the 
oath is a breach of the treaty.” 


Opposition 


In a dramatic speech President de 
Valera dealt separately with the vari- 
ous forces which oppose the Dail’s ac- 
tion. First, there is the British Govern- 
ment. The Irish President held above 
his head a copy of a draft constitution 
submitted by an Irish delegation to 
Great Britain in 1922. British amend- 
ments had been added. Legislation 
would remove them all, he said, and 
would include every clause Great Brit- 
ain forced the Irish to accept. Asked 
Pi ning he replied “in the near fu- 

Pressed for the nature of the “sym- 
bols” that are to disappear, he said 
‘the oath is a sufficient example.” He 
added: “The people will be consulted 


before the Republic is declared.” The 
intentions of the de Valera government 
have never been so clearly stated. 

Former President William T. Cos- 
grave, leader of the Dail faction which 
opposes tampering with a treaty that, 
admittedly, ended not only a revolution 
against Great Britain but civil war in 
Ireland, interrupted the de Valera 
speech with a taunt. “You began the 
civil war. We ended it!” he cried. “We 
are ending it today,” was the Presi- 
dent’s quick reply. 


Milder 


Far milder words were addressed to 
the Irish Republican Army, a more 
threatening enemy. The lI. R. A. stands 
for a full republic immediately. .Every- 
one in Ireland knows that the govern- 
ment has created the National Volun- 
teer Force in the hope that it, and not 
an intransigeant I. R. A. threatening 
armed revolt, may afford an outlet for 
the fiery nationalism of young Irish- 
men. . 

Speaking in Gaelic, the President 
pointed out that a vote for parliamen- 
tary representatives is now open to all 
sections of the population, with no one 
having to foreswear any opinions he 
may hold. This means, he emphasized, 
that there is no longer any excuse for 
the use of arms by anyone outside the 
government forces. 


Issue 


Oath abolition has been an issue pro- 
found in Irish hearts since the treaty 
with Britain in 1922 created the Irish 
Free State. Three times it has been 
provided for by the lower house of the 
Irish Parliament. After the bill’s first 
passage the Irish Senate added an 
amendment providing that the Free 
State and British Government must 
agree on the matter. Two more enact- 
ments of the measure in the lower 
house were necessary to give the act 
constitutional validity in spite of the 
Senate’s opposition. 


. militia are to combat communism and 









CHILE: Fascist Parade Leads 


To Premier’s Resignation 

















































Fascism made its debut in Chile Sun- 
day. To the strains of a score of bands, 
10,000 members of the national Milicia 
Republicana marched through the 
streets of Santiago, the capital, while 
an enormous crowd watched and mar- 
velled. 

There were a few hostile demonstra- 
tions. For the most part, the specta- 
tors were enthusiastic. Senoras and 
senoritas in windows pelted the march- 
ers with flowers. 

When, on June 4, 1932, the Chilean 
government was seized in a Left-wing 
revolution, one of the half dozen over- 
turns of the past two years, Eulogio 
Sanchez Errazuriz, Chile’s Hitler-Mus- 
solini, began to organize his militia- 
men. 

Funds were raised. Arms were pur- 
chased. Recruits were enlisted and 
outfitted with blue uniforms. Finally, 
on Sunday, the militia was ready to hold 
its first parade. 

It was led by Senor Sanchez Erra- 
zuriz. Fascist airplanes roared over- 
head as the Fascist regiments saluted 
President Arturo Alessandri, and San- 
tiago eyes opened wide as the blue- 
uniformed thousands were counted. 
Marchers included many members of 
the government.' As a protest against 
the parade, however, Premier Horacio 
Hevia resigned. 

It is said that the purposes of the 


to prevent the regular army from inter- 
fering in politics. 


FAR EAST: Russia and Japan 


Discuss Eastern Railway Sale 


Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, has opened discus- 
sions in Moscow with the Japanese Am- 
bassador over the sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Japan and Orien- 
tal bargaining is in full swing. 

More than the ownership of a rail- 
road is involved. A Chinese-Russian 
road running for 1,069 miles through 
Japanese-controlled territory is, quite 
clearly, of no use to Russia, traffic hav- 
ing already ceased on a line badly dam- 
aged since the Japanese occupation. 


Significant 


The offer to sell the Russian interest, 
the world realized last week, means 
that apparently Russia has given up the 
defense of Vladivostok. With that, goes 
Russia’s generations-old dream of an 
outlet on the Pacific, for which the 
Russo-Japanese. war was fought 30 
years ago. Southeast Siberia, safe as 
long as Manchuria was unaggressively 
governed and the Chinese Eastern of- 
fered a direct connection with the sea, 
will be held henceforth only until Japan 
moves north. 

It is, undoubtedly, Japan’s greatest 
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victory since her campaign on the Asi- 
atic mainland began and, so far, is a 
bloodless one. 

With the State of Manchukuo unrec- 
ognized by any government save her 
creator, Japan, foreign Consuls in the 
territory have made public no informa- 
tion as to whether or not an Open Door 
to trade is being maintained. Business 
men report adversely. 

The Southern edge of Japan’s vio- 
lently expanding sphere of influence in 
Asia was enlarged last week. Japanese 
Armies recaptured the important port 
of Peitaiho on the Northeast coast of 
China. Armored trains and war planes 
were used. Chinese were eventually 
driven out of the strategic Lwan River 
triangle, with its 60-mile coastal front- 
age and its 100-mile depth, deserted by 
the Japanese themselves a fortnight 
ago after capture a few weeks earlier. 

This renewed offensive on the road to 
Tientsin, was matched by activity in 
the West on the road to Peiping. About 
50,000 of Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek’s own 
troops impede enemy progress there in 
the Miyun area, 50 miles north of Pei- 
ping. 

Preparations 


“Active preparations are under way 
for an attack on a much larger scale 
than ever before through ... airplanes,” 
a Japanese military spokesman in- 
formed The New York Times corre- 
spondent last week. 

Mopping up along the Great Wall of 
China, a costly affair for the Chinese 
in men and for the Japanese in muni- 
tions, has been indeterminate for two 
months. Before each offensive the 
Japanese have warned the Chinese that 
the time to punish them for their at- 
tacks has come. Then Japanese armies 
have pushed a little further South to- 
ward Peiping and Tientsin. Occasion- 
ally the Chinese detachments have 
surged back, retaking lost ground. 

The climax was reached early this 
week when a member of the Japanese 
Legation in Peiping said: “we are go- 
ing to continue chasing the Chinese 
troops until they cease bothering us,” 
and implied, definitely, that the chase 
may continue to Peiping. 


Von Seeckt : German General In 
Indo-China Stirs Speculation 


The unheralded arrival in Saigon, 
French Indo-China, of General Hans 
von Seeckt, former Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Reichswehr and 
a brilliant World War leader, last week 
aroused considerable speculation among 
observers of the Far Eastern situation. 

Was this “military genius” of mod- 
ern Germany, this “man with the iron 
mask and the monocle,” on his way to 
help train China’s armies to battle 
Japan, as rumor had it? Or was he, 
as declared by the Ministry of Defense, 
merely taking a pleasure trip? 

General von Seeckt, although 67 
years old, has had enough military ex- 


perience to make his aid invaluable. He 
comes of a family of high army officers. 
At the beginning of the World War he 
was Chief-of-Staff of von Kluck’s First 
Army. In 1915 he held the same post 
under von Mackensen, and played a 
large part in the brilliant Balkan cam- 
paign. He was awarded the Order of 
the Black Eagle, his country’s highest 
decoration. 

In 1920 he organized the Reichswehr, 
Germany’s post-war army of 100,000, 
and kept it at high efficiency for six 
years. Under President Friedrich 
Ebert he suppressed the Kapp putsch. 
He fell from power in 1926 because, un- 
able to shake off an instinctive loyalty 
to the House of Hohenzollern, he per- 
mitted the illegal participation of 
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Will Gen. von Seeckt Train Chinese? 


Prince Wilhelm in the maneuvers of 
that year. 

General von Seeckt has been pre- 
ceded in the Far East by other German 
advisers formerly of high military rank, 
their names usually hidden from the 
outside world. The most notable, Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s aide, General Bauer, 
once an aide to General Ludendorff, 
died of cholera in China five years ago. 

Unemployed German soldiers have 
flocked, too, into France’s Foreign Le- 
gion, its efficiency in recent campaigns 
against North African tribesmen being 
largely attributed to them. 


CANADA: Arctic Patrol Safe; 


‘Iee-Bound For Two Years 


Exactly at the top of our continent, 
within eleven degrees (approximately 
762 miles) of the North Pole, lies Elles- 
mere Island. Fleeting warm days in the 
Summer of 1930 sufficiently unlocked 
the ice to allow the Steamship Beothic, 
under charter to the Canadian Govern- 
ment, to pass to Bache Peninsula on 


a 


Ellesmere’s flank. 

Three members of the Royal Cana. 
dian Mounted Police disembarked, 
Corp. H. W. Stallworthy, Constable 
R. W. Hamilton, Constable A Monro, 
Caching their provisions, setting 
radio sets, the police settled down to g 
year’s patrol of the coast. Eskimo 
forays against musk-ox and other fur 
bearers make patrol of the region 
necessary. 


Marooned 


Twelve months passed and annual 
relief time came. But the Summer of 
1931 was unusually cold. No 
could pass through the ice lanes, Ap. 
other year the police waited and guf- 
fered another disappointment. Last 
year’s Artic Summer was colder than 
the one before. Moreover, radio tubes 
belonging to the detachment had been 
damaged and that communication with 
headquarters was difficult. Cheerfully 
awaiting a new Summer and a new 
chance, Corporal Stallworthy and his 
two-man army made plans for twelve 
months ahead. 

The objective was double: to get a 
report to headquarters through the 
Danish station at Godhaven, Greenland, 
and to search for the German geologist 
Kreuger and his Danish assistant 
Bjare. Kreuger and Bjare, who had 
exiled themselves in the polar wastes 
in order to compare the geology of 
Ellesmere with that of Greenland, had 
been left in the region in 1929 by 
George P. MacKenzie of Ottawa, for 
mer Canadian Gold Commissioner of 
the Yukon. % 


Search 


In the long starlit northern bile 
a 3,000-mile search followed for 
missing scientists. The trek covered 
Axel Heiberg Island, Cornwall Island 
Baumenn Fiord and the East 
Ellesmere. Twenty-nine dogs were 

in storms. At length a record signéd 
by Kreuger was found at 
Cairn, Axel Heiberg Island, indicating 
that a certain route had been taken 
to Meighen Island. The police would 
have followed and brought them out, 


-Corporal Stallworthy’s report states, 


but for treacherous ice and lack of 
game for food. The scientists and their 
Eskimo companion, Akaioa, have beet, 
perforce, left to their fate. 

Corporal Stallworthy several months 
ago detailed Nookapeeungwah, @ f@ 
mous Eskimo courier, to cross the iced 
over channel between Ellesmere Island 
and Greenland to the Danish post a 
Godhaven. Nookapeeungwah arrived 
last week with a two-years-and-sit 
months report. Orders from headquar 
ters to the police are to move from 
dangerous Bache Peninsula, Ellesmert 
Island, to relatively safe Craig Harbor, 
Ellesmere Island. 

At Craig Harbor, accessible @ 
steamers, a surprise will await th 
three. A Canadian Department of tt 
Interior steamer will call in July an 
take them out for a long, long furlough 
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INDIA: Gandhi’s Fast Partly 
Inspired by an American Girl 








A wandering, mystical Iowa girl 
played an unexpected part last week 
in the destiny of India’s 351,000,000, 
always deeply influenced by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s doings. She led the sage to 
admit that political motives are not the 
sole ones behind the 21-day expiatory 
fast he began Monday on behalf of 
60,000,000 Hindu Untouchables. 

“Self-purification” remains, it is 
true, Gandhi’s substitute for the sword 
of revolt against British and upper- 
caste Hindu oppressors. It means also, 
he adds, a grave admonition to his own 
followers. Among them, “shocking 
cases of spiritual impurity” have come 
to the leader’s notice. “I would like 
my fast to be an urgent appeal to 
such people to leave the cause alone.” 


Woman 


Made when the fast was announced 
a fortnight ago, Gandhi’s followers 
feared these words would seriously 
weaken the political effect of his spec- 
tacular feat of self-denial. Gandhi is 
an unconventional leader, more in- 
clined to admit mixed motives than his 


his injunction, to Gandhi’s “ashram” 
(model colony) at Ahmedabad and 
there is reported, as a mark of repent- 
ance, to have shaved away her abun- 
dant dark hair. Leaders of India’s 
passive revolution had no further to 
seek for a cause of the Mahatma’s out- 
burst. Early in the week Gandhi’s 
newspaper “Harijan” noted the sage’s 
conversion of the young woman and 
announced with satisfaction that she 
had decided to cease a life of extrava- 
gance and sensationalism. 


Confession 


Miss Cook issued a statement: “I 
want those who know of my spiritually 
impure and extravagant ways to know 
that I am striving sincerely for a new 
life... I have been a great hypocrite. 
Please publish that I have lived an 
unworthy life that was filled with 
worldly dealings and false appear- 
ances.” 

Gandhi asserted that the author of 
this letter has done “irreparable dam- 
age to the faith of her adoption by 
injuring the cause of the untouchables 
and corrupting the morals of the youth 
who gathered around her.” 

The young woman whose sins called 
forth Gandhi’s outburst has led an 





Nila Cram Cook of Davenport, Iowa, Inspired Gandhi’s Fast 


advisers deem wise. They searched 
for a cause for the reproof. Early this 
week Miss Nila Cram Cook of Daven- 
port, Ia., furnished it. 

As often before during his spectacu- 
lar career, Gandhi has been besieged 
in his Poona jail by young women de- 
votees from all nations. Dr. Margaret 
Spiegel, a German Jewess who fied 
to India from Hitler’s persecution, 
slept on the sage’s veranda last week 
and refused to leave without Gandhi's 
consent to cease a “self-purification” 
that. may, according to the prison doc- 
tors, mean his death. 

A -more obedient disciple was the 
young American, 23-year-old daughter 
of the deceased playwright, George 
Cram Cook. After an interview with 
the Mahatma she retired, according to 


eventful life. Daughter of an old Iowa 
family, she spent her fourteenth year 
with her father in a Greek village near 
the Theater of Apollo at Delphi. There 
her father died in 1923 and, with rites 
that are still famous among the Greek 
peasantry, was buried beneath the 
pavement of the theater under stones 
the actors of Sophocles’ dramas trod. 

His daughter returned to Greece, 
married Nicholas Proestopoulos, mem- 
ber of a well-known Greek family, 
bore him a son, separated from her 
husband and with her child departed 
for India. For some years she sought 
admittance to Gandhi’s circle, asking 
to be shown a renunciatory way of 
life. Occupied with his struggles 
against the British government, the 
sage refused to see her. Having now 
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made a “clean confession” to the 
Mahatma himself, she has left her 
child with Hindu friends in a house- 
boat on Dal Lake, Kashmir, and re- 
tired to a lonely hut at Ahmedabad to 
spend her time in meditation and spin- 
ning. 

Monday night the Mahatma ate his 
last meal—tomatoes, dates, home-made 
bread and goat’s milk—and began his 
fast. “I will furnish a pleasant dis- 
appointment to everybody who expects 
the fast will kill me” he said. 

Ten hours later the British Govern- 
ment released him from the jail where 
he has been held since Jan. 4, 1932. 
British officials said the government 
did not wish to be responsible for the 
non-survival of the leader. 


BRITAIN: 


At Brilliant Court Spectacle 


Many Americans 


King George and Queen Mary are 
holding this week at Buckingham Pal- 
ace in London their first Courts of the 
season. This event is as routine in 
London as the return of Spring, but it 
causes a greater fluttering of feminine 
hearts than any social happening of the 
year. 

This year sixteen Americans were 
listed for presentation at the first two 
royal Courts on May 11 and May 12. 
Eight more will appear at each of the 
two Courts to be held next week, and 
at a fifth on June 23. In recent years, 


_ only eight “summonses” for each Court 


are at the disposal of each Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, exclusive 
of the wives of new members of his own 
staff. 


Selections 


Foreign selections are made after a 
strict social and personal survey by the 
responsible diplomat, conducted accord- 
ing to an unwritten but never violated 
code emanating from Buckingham Pal- 
ace. Neither foreign nor British di- 
vorcees, for example, are received. 

So great is the prestige of presen- 
tation at the western world’s most con- 
servative court that the social politics 
involved are likely to have begun with 
a debutante’s birth. This year Amer- 
ican matrons and misses triumphant in 
London came to the first two Courts, 
from Philadelphia (7), New Jersey 
(2), New York (2), and one each from 
Virginia, California, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, and Minnesota. Eight were 
married, eight were single. 


Distinguishing 


To have been presented is a distin- 
guishing mark for a lifetime—for the 
lifetimes, indeed, of the lucky woman’s 
descendants-—-but the ceremony takes 
less than a minute. On the way to 
presentation takes several hours, how- 
ever. Preparations take several weeks. 

About three weeks before the great 
event, an engraved “summons” arrives 
from the King and Queen. Embodi- 
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ments of the sovereignty of Great Brit- 
ain, the King and Queen never “invite” 
visitors to their presence. A _ court 
dressmaker is sought. They are scat- 
tered throughout the West End ot Lon- 
don, and are designated by the Court 
Chamberlain. — 

It is the dressmakers who transmit 
the Palace’s instructions as to the exact 
length of the hem from the floor, the 
position of the prescribed three ostrich 
feathers in the hair, the style and tex- 
ture of the long white gloves, the eight- 
een inches (this year’s length) of the 
train on the carpet. Only white may 
be worn, or the palest of colors. Only 
a debutante with a carriage already 
heaven-born is allowed to leave one of 
these mentors without a hint as to cor- 
rect Court posture. 


Line 


On Court day the debutante must be 
ready as early as 5 P. M. For many, 
the journey to the Palace is more fun, 
certainly it is longer, than the presen- 
tation itself. Their Majesties do not 
enter the ballroom until 9:30. But in 
the glaring sun of a Spring afternoon, 
powdered and feathered women, picked 
members of the world’s ruling class, 
sit in a long line of limousines that 
moves like a serpent into the courtyard 
of Buckingham Palace. 

To be well up in line means that, 
when one’s presentation is accom- 
plished, she may be lucky enough to 
seize one of the few chairs in the great 
ballroom not occupied by a number of 
the diplomatic corps. Then one can 
watch the show. Hence the line is 
formed early and for hours hardly 
moves. 


Fun 


During these hours comes for many 
the best fun of the day. A popular 
Court is held in the streets which has 
been a London institution since the 
Stuart dynasty. In that day, as all 
England remembers, proletarians and 
aristocrats hobnobbed before the royal 
gates while the Puritan middle-class 
held aloof. Today ragged men and 
women stare through limousine glass. 

Comments are exchanged, and grins. 
The upper crust touches the lower for 
once. A pretty -be-diamonded girl 
hands out a chicken breast or a glass of 
port, brought along to brace her for 
the coming ordeal. A benevolent po- 
liceman stands by, helping on the en- 
tente of the classes. 


Later 


Much later, in the depths of Bucking- 
ham Palace, the gorgeous figure of 
Gold Stick-in-Waiting is seen walking 
backward down a long picture gallery. 
The King and Queen follow. They en- 
ter the great ballrogm, mount a low 
dais, remain standing. 

The Lord Chamberlain, a golden key 
on his breast, takes up a position at 
the door. Cards are handed to him by 
each advancing debutante. The bearer 

enters; catching her breath at the mag- 
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nificence of a crowded room, enor- 
mously high, brilliant with jewels and 
lights. Eventually she curtsies to His 
Majesty. She curtsies to Her Majesty. 
That is all. Court Day is over, save 
for memories. 


Other developments in Britain last 
week were: 

@ Speeches in the House of Commons 
and newspaper editorials attacked the 
United States government’s decision to 
pay foreign bondholders in ‘“depreciat- 
ed” currency. (See page 22). 

@ Prime Minister MacDonald returned 
to London and reported to the House 
of Commons upon his visit to Washing- 
ton. (See page 5). 

® “Cruising by Train” will be inaugu- 
rated in England next month by. the 
London and North Eastern Railway 
Company. 

A week’s trip has been planned, for 
not more than 60 tourists, with the 
train the eating and sleeping headquar- 
ters of the party, although motor and 
steamer trips are included in the tour. 

The cruise will include the Scottish 

Highlands, the Lake Country in Eng- 
land, the Yorkshire Coast, the Cathe- 
dral cities of Lincoln and Ely, and Cam- 
bridge. 
@ Charles Dickens’ works have been 
revived as ammunition in the Battle of 
Fleet Street, London. The first boom 
came when The Laborite Daily Herald 
tried to increase circulation by giving 
away four guinea sets of his works for 
eleven shillings plus coupons ($2.75— 
subject to change). The Daily Mail, 
The Daily Express, and The News 
Chronicle counter-attacked with offers 
of the same sixteen volumes for ten 
shillings and coupons. Night and day 
the presses are pouring out ammunition 
for the war to make the dailies safe 
for Dickens readers. 


PERU: of Her 


Naval Force Worries Geneva 


Destination 


Geneva fluttered last week as a Pe- 
ruvian cruiser and two submarines 
slipped through the Panama Canal and 
headed out into the Caribbean, desti- 
nation unknown. 

Alarming rumors came tumbling into 
League of Nations headquarters. The 
squadron, they said, intended to harry 
the Caribbean ports of Colombia, with 
which Peru has been waging desultory 
though undeclared war on the upper 
Amazon. It was bound for the French 
island of Martinique, or perhaps for 
Cuba, or for the Leticia area up the 
Amazon, where Colombia recently sent 
an armada, or even for some Peruvian 
settlement further up than Leticia. 

On Saturday the League Advisory 
Committee on the Peru-Colombia con- 
flict met to ascertain Peru’s inten- 
tions. Peru was reticent and ambig- 
uous. She said the squadron was going 


up the Amazon, but she did not say 


exactly where. or why. 
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OTHER NATIONS: Takes 
Months To Count Brazil Votes 






© BRAZIL: Citizens who voted for g 
constitutional convention last week are 
still awaiting the results of the élec. 
tion. And they may be waiting three 
months from now. 

In Rio de Janeiro, two days were cop. 
sumed in counting the votes of three 
sections, and there are 231 sections jn 
the city. After the validity of the bal. 
lot is determined, the president of the 
electoral tribunal reads, one by one, 
the names of the eleven candidates 
Six minutes are required to check each 
ballot. 


® BULGARIA: Basing her system on 
the Socratic principle that to be wise 
is to know when one knows not, a Sofia 
schoolmistress recently made a brilliant 
impression on a school inspector, 
When the teacher asked a question, 
her small pupils immediately raised 
their hands, and the child selected al- 
ways gave the correct answer. The in- 
spector congratulated her so p 
that the woman admitted that her pu 
pils were taught to raise their right 
hands when they knew the answer, and 
their left hands when they did not. 
Naturally she had called on the chil- 
dren who raised their right hands. 


@ DENMARK: Work was begun last 
week on the Storstroom Bridge, which 
will be the longest in Europe. The Dan- 
ish islands of Zealand and Falster will 
be connected by the combined railway 
and highway bridge, which will be two 
miles in length, with a navigation clear- 
ance of 85 feet. 

The Tay Bridge in Scotland is at 
present the longest in Europe. 


@® LABRADOR: The gold that Ameri- 
can prospectors found in Labrador and 
on which they staked claims, still lies 
beyond thawing ice and snow, and n0 
gold rush will be possible until late 
June. 

Water navigation is made impossible 
by drift ice, and while some snow lies 
on the high lands, there is not enough 
for skiing. Ice forms even in opal 
water during the nights, so that pon- 
toons cannot be floated. An approach 
by air would also be extremely hazard 
ous at this season. 

Capt. D. S. Bondurant of St. Louis, 
Mo., and his associates meanwhile im 
patiently plead for the Newfoundland 
Legislature’s confirmation of theif 
claims to 2,140 square miles in Labra 
dor near the Quebec boundary. 

When the Legislature opened, CaP 
tain Bondurant’s find was referred 
in the speech from the throne and the 
discovery is admitted by the Minister 
of Mines. Samples all assay very rich 
and in many the gold is visible. - 

W. B. Averill of Bangor, Me., who # 
interested in gold in the Hamilton Rivet 
valley, will outfit an airplane expedt 
tion next. month. 9d 
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GLOBE ACME 
Krakatoa, Demon of Indian Ocean, erupted again last week. This photograph, 


Wingless Autogyro is tested in England 
taken in January, five miles away, shows it roaring 4,500 feet high by Don Juan de la Cierva 








Compulsory Labor in Germany is extended to all men over 19 in good health. 
Photograph shows college graduates already drafted for road building 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Tiger Shark and Octopus fight to the 

. acme death at bottom of ocean off Dutch 
Sixty Nations Will Meet Here. The Museum of Geolo 


gy in London is putin shape East Indies. The shark won. Camera 
for the World Economic Conference which opens on June 12 was in glass bell 
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JONES: Big, Breezy, Generous, 
Promoted to Head of R. F. C. 


“Bring on your Smiths, your Joneses, 
and your Robinsons and we will bury 
them!” cried Senator George Higgins 
Moses at his Democratic opponents as 
they met in national convention in 
1928. 

The Democrats brought on their 
Smith, in the person of Alfred E., 
candidate for the Presidency; their 
Robinson, in the person of Joseph T., 
candidate for the Vice Presidency; and 
the Republicans buried them. The Jones 
Senator Moses had in mind was Jesse 
H., of Houston, Tex. Last week Presi- 





KEYSTONE 


Jesse Jones, Shoeless Palace Visitor 


dent Roosevelt brought him on by 
making him chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. Jones is the fellow who removed 
his shoes to toast them before a fire in 
Buckingham Palace while waiting for 
an audience with President Wilson and 
King George. When the King and Mr. 
Wilson appeared, he was dozing. Shoe- 
less though he may have been, he bears 
no other resemblance to Cinderella, for 
he is a millionaire many times over. 


Explanation 


Born or a Tennessee farm 59 years 
ago, he struck out for Texas at 20 and 
arrived in a Dallas lumber yard. He 
owns lumber yards now, as well as 
banks, mortgage companies, hotels, and 
office, store, and apartment buildings 
all the way from Texas to New York. 
Mr. Jones attributes his success to the 
well-known economic principle of the 
lost horse, that is, a horse was lost 
once and a boy found it after all his 
companions had given up the search, 

“I just made believe that I was a 
horse,” said the boy, “went where a 





horse would have gone and, sure 
enough, there he was.” 

“That story has meant a lot to me,” 
declares Mr. Jones. “I always make 
believe that I am the other fellow and 
try to imagine how I would act in his 
place.” 

Acting like® the other fellow, Mr. 
Jones rose to high place in the Red 
Cross during war-time and accompan- 
ied the late Henry P. Davison, its 
head, to Europe in 1919. It was during 
this trip that he had the chance to 
take off his shoes. 


Spent 


In 1928 he spent plenty of money to 
bring the Democratic Convention to his 
home town of Houston and there was 
talk of nominating him for Vice Presi- 
dent, which prompted the remark of 
Mr. Moses quoted above. But all he got 
out of it was a land-office business for 
his Houston hotels. 

Mr. Jones was appointed a director 
of the R.F.C. when it was formed by 
President Hoover. His promotion to 
the chairmanship came about by the 
vote of his fellow directors, but ac- 
tually it was dictated by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Big, breezy, and generous, he is ex- 
pected to liberalize the policies of the 
R.F.C., which has been without a chair- 
man since the Senate failed to act on 
the Hoover appointment of Atlee Pom- 
erene, a former Democratic Senator 
from Ohio. 


PEEK: Faces Man-Sized Job If 
He Becomes Farm Relief Head 


When the Presidential race of 1928 
had ended, George N. Peek returned to 
the Democratic war chest certain funds 
he had failed to use during the cam- 
paign. Politicians, unable to find a prec- 
edent for such action, were forced to 
conclude that he was an honest man. 


Fight 


' He will need to be an honest man to 
fill the job President Roosevelt seems 
ready to give him. As administrator of 
the farm relief scheme, which Congress 
is almost ready to pass, Mr. Peek faces 
a running fight with graft all along the 
line. 

Born in Illinois 59 years ago, he has 
been pleading the farmer’s cause for a 
long time. A farm implement manu- 
facturer, he served on the War Indus- 
tries Board under Bernard M. Baruch 
and in 1919 became Chairman of the 
Industrial Board of the Department of 
Commerce. 


When the war ended and Europe. 


turned from destruction to production, 
the American farmer suddenly found 
that other hands were feeding the for- 
eign market in which he had done such 
a profitable business. The question ever 


since has been whether he shall reduce 
his acreage to meet domestic needs, or 
sell his surplus in the low-priced woriq 
market, with the assistance of a re. 
verse tariff, or “equalization fee,” which 
would pay him the difference between 
American and world prices. 


Republican 


Peek, a Republican, fought unavail. 
ingly for the equalization fee first, last, 
and always. The Republican conven- 
tion at Kansas City in 1928 brought the 
victory of Herbert Hoover and the final 
downfall of Frank O. Lowden, former 
Governor of Illinois and an equalization 
fee champion. 

Peek packed a bag and departed for 
New York, where John J. Raskob was 
installing himself as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. Rag- 
kob had an appointment with his execu- 
tive committee one afternoon when 
Peek appeared. The committee had to 
wait for an hour while the farm belt 
leader told his story to the Eastern in- 
dustrialist. As a result, Candidate Smith 
went to Omaha and declared for the 
“principle” of the equalization fee. 


Winner 


Peek took a lot of Democratic money 
west with him and fought Mr. Hoover 
tooth and nail. He lost again, but fi- 
nally picked a winner when he declared 
for. Mr. Roosevelt last Fall. 

As farm administrator, Mr. Peek 
would have a choice of methods with 
which to attack the agricultural prob- 
lem. Opposing the “Brain Trust’s” 
acreage reduction scheme, he would fix 
a domestic price for the farmer’s prod- 
ucts and let him get that price for a 
fixed amount of goods. Anything sold 
over this amount would go for what- 
ever price the farmer could obtain. The- 
oretically, this would induce him to re- 
duce acreage voluntarily, if his surplus 
were sold at a loss. But Mr. Peek likes 
to think of selling American wheat in 
the Orient at a profit. 





INTERNATIONAL 


George Peek, Republican-Democrat 
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EASTMAN: A Liberal, He 
May Become Rail Coordinator 


That inveterate dissenter, Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis, had a young friend 
pack in 1919, on whom he was keeping 
an interested eye. This was Joseph 
Bartlett Eastman, Amherst graduate, 
social worker, and member of the 
Massachusetts Public Service Commis- 
sion, who was doing some dissenting 
of his own against prevailing conserva- 
tive views as to the management and 
ownership of public utilities. 

It is said that it was largely through 
Justice Brandeis’s influence that Mr. 
Eastman received his appointment to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1919, at the age of 37. Today, de- 
spite his most unorthodox views (he 
goes so far as to predict the coming of 
government ownership of America’s 
railroads), Mr. Eastman is slated for 
the difficult job of Federal Coordinator, 
under the new economic deal for the 
railroads. (See page 23). 


Colorful 


Mr. Eastman is the colorful dis- 
senter in an otherwise rather colorless 
group whose grinding task it is to 
regulate our transportation services. 
When he speaks on the railroad situa- 
tion or anything else affecting utilities, 
he speaks in such a forthright manner 
as usually to make him front page 
copy. 

He is a strapping, blue-eyed, athletic 
figure with a real passion for the 
statistics of railroading, a distrust of 
bankers, a love for racquets and hand- 
ball. He walks two miles every day 
from his home, where he and his sister 
live on Cathedral Avenue, N. W. Wash- 
ington, to the big offices on the top 
floor of the Interstate Commerce Build- 
ing. ; 

There he has a way of sitting a little 
apart from groups conferring on funda- 
mental policies. Now and then he looks 
up mildly enough and asks a question 
of a railroad official. Sometimes the 
effect has proved devastating. 


Liberal 


He was born in little Katonah, New 
York City Westchester suburb, in 1882, 
was graduated from Amherst in 1904 
(his college later gave him the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D.), and then went 
into settlement work in Boston. It was 
as Secretary of the Public Franchise 


“League, and then as counsel for Bos- 


ton’s street-car employees in wage ar- 
bitration cases, that his present phil- 
osophy of liberalism was molded. 

He has said: “For the financial over- 
lords of our railroads and public utility 
companies, I have no particular ad- 
miration. For many of the men who 
are in direct charge of operation, how- 
ever, I have the utmost respect.” 

Two years ago he jarred conservative 
railroad men by writing on the ques- 
tion of government ownership: “I have 
an abiding conviction that the sound 
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Joseph Eastman, Vigorous Dissenter 


and sensible way to carry on such a 
business (railroads) is for the govern- 
ment to assume complete responsibility 
for it.” 

But he added that time was not yet 
ripe for such an experiment. “There- 
fore,” he continued, “I shall not press 
such Bolshevistic suggestions, but 
merely record them in order that I 
may some day have that supreme 
pleasure, if I live long enough, of say- 
ing, ‘I told you so.’” 


TRANSITION: Li Ching-yun, 
Chinese Patriarch, 256, Dies 


® Died: Li Ching-yun, old man of 
China, died last week at 256. He lived 
long enough to bury 23 wives, have 180 
living descendants, and forget most of 
the details of his own span of life. 

He reckoned his age at 197 but in- 
quiry pointed to the higher figure. A 
professor at Changtu University dug 
up musty records which showed that 
the old man had been felicitated by 
his government in 1828 on the occasion 
of his 150th’ birthday. 

Wu Pei-fu, the war lord, tried to pry 
the secret of longevity from Li and was 
told: “Keep a quiet heart, sit like a 
tortoise, walk sprightly like a pigeon, 
and sleep like a dog.” 


® Bernard (“Buddy”) Hanford, 27, fa- 
mous jockey, last week fell from the 
horse he was riding at the Pimlico 
track. The field trampled him so badly 
that he died shortly afterward in the 
South General Hospital in Baltimore. 
Considered one of the most promis- 
ing young jockeys in the country, he 
finished sixth last year by bringing in 
146 winners. This year he was better- 
ing his record and stood third in the 
list of winners. . 
Hanford was to have ridden Trace 
Call on Saturday in the Kentucky Der- 
by for B. B. Jones’s Audley Farms. By 
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a coincidence the horse became ill the 
day after Hanford’s death. 


@ Sailed: Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, last week sailed away to 
the Near East. He was bound there to 
do that which he had done in Java, 
Mexico, and India—study music. He 
will live with monks on Mount Athos 
and study the music which they have 
kept alive for centuries. 

The trip is purely for his own edifi- 
cation and Dr. Stokowski does “not 
expect to adapt the mysteries of this 
music for performance by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

“The monastery where I expect to 
spend most time in these researches is 
in itself most remarkable. I shall have 
to be hauled up in a basket by a rope. 
I hope it is a strong rope,” he said. 


@ Honored: Robert F. P. Amendola of 
Natick, Mass., and Daniel Boza of 
Cleveland last week received the honor 
sought by all young painters and sculp- 
tors: the Prix de Rome. For the excel- 
lence of their art the two young men 
will receive: $1,500 annually, free bed 
and board for two years in Rome, in- 
struction at the American Académy 
there, and traveling allowances. 

Amendola’s work, which won the 24- 
year-old sculptor his prize, was a life- 
size plaster archer. Kneeling and with 
bowstring drawn, his archer has fine, 
exciting lines. Boza’s prize-winning 
painting is of John Brown between two 
soldiers on the courthouse steps. Boza 
breaks an eight-year-old tradition. He 
is the first painter in that time to wrest 
the prize from students of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts. 


While 2,000 Lithuanian compatriots 
waited to honor them, Stephen Darius 
and Stanley Girenas dawdled away 
time in Mrs. Joseph Ginkus’ candy shop 
in Brooklyn. Three hours late on their 
plane hop from Chicago, they didn’t 
know the celebrants would be waiting 
for them at Floyd Bennett field, so they 
put down at Newark airport. 

When informed of their error they 
rushed to Maspeth, Queens, where 4,000 
more were waiting. There they were 
given two big wreaths and a dinner. 
The cause of all of the celebrating was 
that next week the flyers hope to start 
for Kaunas, Lithuania, in their effort 
to cement closer relations between that 
country and the United States. 


®@ Farewell: Millie the mule, seen 
by many Chicago opera-goers in “Pag- 
liacci” and “The Jugglers of Notre 
Dame,” last week gave her farewell 
performance and was retired to a liv- 
ery stable. In the fifteen years that she 
appeared, she made scores of friends, 
and a few enemies. Some of the latter: 
scenery men whom she annoyed by eat- 
ing the green foliage from their stage 
sets, and the-goat which, after being a 
constant companion for years, Millie 
finally kicked to death. 
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KENTUCKY DERBY: Won 
By Bradley for Fourth Time 


In a white, rambling, New England- 
like structure in Palm Beach, Fia., Col. 
E. R. Bradley provides roulettes wheels 
and gaming tables for the amusement 
of the rich. There Colonel Bradley, 
with the odds in his favor, has a tidy 
source of income so long as the public 
flocks to his doors, and he frankly ad- 
mits it. He, in turn, breeds, buys, and 
bets on horses, and that might be ex- 
pected to eat up his Palm Beach prof- 
its. 

But so far luck has followed him to 
the race track, particularly to Louis- 
ville where last Saturday he won his 
fourth Kentucky Derby, the fifty-ninth 
running of America’s greatest turf 
event. For his achievement he re- 
ceived $48,925 in cash, a glittering gold 
trophy worth $5,000, and flowery con- 
gratulations from Postmaster General 
James J. Farley, who presented the 
prize. 


Superstitious 


Colonel Bradley believes that super- 
stition pays. His superstition for the 
winning of the Kentucky Derby is to 
enter horses whose names start with 
the letter “B.” Behave Yourself won 
for him in 1921, Bubbling Over in 
1926, and Burgoo King a year ago. 
This year his Broker’s Tip led twelve 
other three-year-olds in a mile and one- 
quarter race that rivaled in excitement 
the most memorable that Derby his- 
torians could recall. 

As the horses went out to the post, 
interest was centered on two choices: 
Ladysman, pampered W. R. Coe en- 
try, because he won five races in nine 
as a two-year-old last year; and Head 
Play, because, bought for $550 at auc- 
tion by Bill Crump, a jockey, in 1931, 
he.was sold last Friday to Mrs. Silas 
B. Mason for $30,000. 


Curry 


A few seconds before the start, Head 
Play, often frisky before a race, was 
shifted to the outside of the track to 
avoid upsetting the tempers of the 
other horses. That unfavorable posi- 
tion disconcerted many spectators, who 
favored his chances, but chiefly John 
F. Curry, Tammany boss, who had con- 
fidently picked Head Play to win. In 
the middle of the pack was Ladysman, 
a picture of composure, now a more 
likely winner than ever. 

With the cry, “They’re off,” both fa- 
vorites jumped ahead magnificently. 
Head Play broke in from the outside 
and was right up with the leaders. 
Ladysman gained a strategic position 
slightly behind him. Isaiah, a long 
shot, was first. Broker’s Tip, as his 
name implied, was:apparently no good. 
He was running with the trailers. 


As the race smoothed out, Isaiah fell 
back. Kerry Patch showed a flash of 
speed and stepped ahead. Then Charley 
O. and Good Advice alternated at the 
front. But none of them could shake 
off Head Play who hung on tenacious- 
ly. And Ladysman was still a threat 
before the horses rounded the bend on- 
to the stretch. 


Leader 


Then as the pace became quicker, 
Head Play took the lead. Ladysman 
was unable to gain. Other horses fell 
back and Head Play seemed a certain 
winner. But suddenly from the rear of 
the closely-knit pack came Broker’s Tip 
in a great sprint. 

Frantically, side by side, the two 
jockeys urged their horses down the 
final stretch. As they lashed with 
whips in close quarters, some thought 
they saw Head Play fouled. All saw 
him falter at the finish and Broker’s 
Tip win for Colorel Bradley by a nose 
in 2:06 4-5, good time on the medium 
slow track. 

To loyal Kentuckians, Colonel Brad- 
ley and other winners of this race are 
lesser heroes compared to Col. Matt 
J. Winn, who, at the age of 13, saw his 
first Derby, last week, his fifty-ninth. 
First a grain salesman, then a Louis- 
ville tailor, and now an international 
sportsman, he is credited with making 
the Kentucky Derby the unrivaled 
sporting event of the country. 


SPORT SHORTS: Close Win 


Scored by Yale on Housatonic 


@® ROWING: Yale celebrated a gala 
Derby Day holiday on the Housatonic 
River, Conn., by winning all four races 
from Columbian and Pennsylvania 
crews. In the varsity race, the Pennsyl- 
vania shell, never the winner in the his- 
tory of this triangular regatta, finished 
second to Yale by an arm-length in dis- 
tance, by one-fifth of a second in time. 
Columbia was third by slightly more 
than a boat length. 


@® COLLEGE BASEBALL: Last week 
three foremost Eastern pitchers figured 
in the news. One of them, Ray White 
of Columbia won another League game 
for his alma mater by turning back 
Fordham, 8-3. Another, Ken Auer of 
Fordham was on the losing end of .that 
game, suffering his first defeat since 
the beginning of last season. The third, 
Yale’s bespectacled moundsman, John- 
ny Broaca, refused to pitch against Al- 
bie Booth’s semi-professional Chevvies. 
Broaca claimed once a week was all his 
arm could stand, and that he did not 
intend to burn it out, in case he played 
major league ball some day. For taking 
that. stand, Coach Joe Wood told him 
he was dropped from the squad. 











@® WRESTLING: When Joe Savoldi 
scored a surprising victory over cham- 
pion Jim Londos in Chicago, April 7, 
the Illinois Athletic Commission regg 
freshly written accounts of the dishon- 
est practices of professional wrestlers 
and decided to outlaw the business jn 
the State. Last week the Commission 
reached a new conclusion. It provided 
protection for both crooked and on-the. 
level wrestlers. If “fixed” matches are 
openly billed as exhibitions, they wij 
be tolerated. But before a match may 
be advertised as a contest, promoters 
will be required to guarantee that 
everything is above board. 


® GOLF: When members of the Salem 
Country Club in Peabody, Mass., went 
out on the links last week, they ran 
into a shower of stones that drove 
them back to the clubhouse. The stones 
came from 125 caddies in ambush. 
The caddies were on strike, demand- 
ing 75 cents a round as a minimum 
wage, and were emphasizing their ob- 
jections to a ruling that fixed 50 cents 
as the pay of Class B bag-carriers. 
Policemen stopped the barrage. 


® BOXING: “Chico” Marx, pistol-fin- 
gered piano player of the Four Marx 
Brothers, is also a fight manager. He 
recently became interested in an un- 
tried heavyweight, “Sammy” Cohn, 
and sent him to a Los Angeles train- 
ing camp to improve his technique. 
Manager “Chico,” in New York last 
week, was shocked when he received a 
telegram stating that the first time his 
fighter put on the gloves to spar, some- 
one knocked him out. 


@® BILLIARDS: One name, Appleby, 
dominates amateur billiards in this 
country. But international titles are 
usually won by foreigners. This year, 
Francis Appleby, interested in popular- 
izing the game, made possible a world’s 
tournament by providing cash to bring 
contestants from Egypt, France, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. 

When it came to playing, his brother, 
Edgar Appleby, took care of the visi- 
tors. He gained an imposing lead i 
the first matches played in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at Elks Lodge No. 22. When 
that building was sold at auction last 
week, the tournament, temporarily Up- 
set, finally found a home on Broadway, 
New York. There Edgar Appleby con- 
tinued his skillful play and becanie the 
first-American to win the 18.1 world’s 
amateur billiard championship. 


® CRICKET: When Harold Larwood 
last Winter threw “body line” balls at 
Australian batsmen, he was emulating 
the “bean ball” delivery of Americal 
baseball pitchers, and British news 
papers were filled with stories of the 
cricket feud that resulted. Last week it 
was reported that Larwood has adopted 
another American custom. In June he 
will cash in on his publicity by publish- 
ing a book explaining the how and why 
of his peculiar bowling. 
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Willie Hoppe (right) wins revived bil- 
Head Play after a sensational battle down the stretch liard title from Jake Schaefer 
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The Finish of the Kentucky Derby showing Broker's Tip at the rail nosing out 
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wiSE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
Swiss Runner Wins Greek Marathon over the original course Ralph Flanagan in Florida beats Jack Medina in Seattle in 
from the historic battlefield to Athens swimming race synchronized by telephone 
3 & - 


WIDE WORLD 


Ace Pitch INTERNATIONAL _ 1h WIDE WORLD 
ers of Eastern Colleges: John Broaca of Yale (left) who refused to burn out his arm and was ousted; Ray White 
of Columbia (middle) who defeated Ken Auer of Fordham (right) in battle of leaders 
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GOLD: Britain Increases Its Equalization Account ; 
America Disregards Gold Clause—And the Fur Flies 


Hardly had the Roosevelt-MacDonald 
conversations ended in high accord and 
amity when the two biggest English- 
speaking nations began hurling harsh 
words at each other across the Atlan- 
tic. 

On this side things are being said 
about the British exchange equaliza- 
tion account, which Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
increased from £150,000,000 to £350,- 
000,000, with the approval of the House 
of Commons last week. Many believe 
that this is an insidious blow at our 
foreign trade. 


Bonds 


In London the British press directed 
many protests this way when the 
United States Government and private 
corporations paid only “depreciated” 
dollars to discharge obligations due on 
May 1. For some of these bonds were 
owned by Britons, and all were in- 
scribed with the so-called gold clause, 
“payable in principal and interest in 
United States gold coin of the present 
standard of value.” 

Some of the things said abroad about 
the gold clause: 

@ The conservative London Morning 
Post: “It would be difficult to fird a 
parallel for so unblushing and callous 
a breach of contract as that which 
would seem to be involved in America’s 
repudiation of her gold contracts... 
This repudiation of gold contracts in 
the United States has disturbed the 
very basis of credit and the sanctity of 
contracts.” 

Comments of The News Chronicle 
were evidently aimed at war debts: 

@ In this blow to the sanctity of pri- 
vate debt contracts, America is estab- 
lishing a dangerous precedent. Her 
example will hardly encourage her for- 
eign debtors to try to continue to ful- 
fill their obligations. What is sauce to 
the goose is sauce to the gander.” 

@ The Financial Times spoke more di- 
rectly: “The war debt agreement be- 
tween this country and the United 
States also contains a gold clause, but, 
if British holders of American bonds 
are not to receive the payments due 
them from their American debtors, it 
would obviously be unreasonable to ex- 
pect this country to make payment in 
the full gold value, as in December, 
last.”’ 

@ The Financial News called the “re- 
pudiation” of the gold clause “particu- 
larly outrageous.” 

@ In the House of Commons, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps branded payments in paper 
currency as “contrary to every criterion 
of honesty,” and a fellow member, Sir 
Arthur Michael Samuel, Conservative, 
declared: “The United States hoped to 








win the financial leadership of the 
world from London after the war, but 
with the American default on her Lib- 
erty bonds, no one would again look to 
her for leadership. God’s own country 
is now floundering on its back.” 

This berating excited little comment 
in Washington. But on last Sunday 
night President Roosevelt had this to 
say: 

“It is worth while remembering that 
in the past the government has agreed 
to redeem nearly thirty billions of its 
debts and its currency in gold, and 
private corporations and individuals in 
this country have agreed to redeem 
another sixty or seventy billions of se- 
curities and mortgages in gold. The 
government and the private corpora- 
tions and the individuals were making 
these agreements when they knew full 
well that all of the (monetary) gold in 








KEYSTONE 


When Gold Travels 


the United States amounted to only 
between three and four billions and 
that all of the gold in all of the world 
amounted to only about eleven billions. 

“We have decided to treat all... 
people in the same way in the interest 
of justice and the exercise of the con- 
stitutional powers of this government. 
We have placed everyone on the same 
basis in order that the general good 
may be preserved. . . I decided not to 
let any of the gold now in the country 
go out of it.” 

What then did the gold clause mean? 
Would private corporations be forced 
to pay the gold equivalent? 

There was a general scramble to 
scan court decisions both in this coun- 
try and Europe. Not that the conclu- 
sions of European courts would hold in 
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this country, but they would undoupt. 
edly be considered if the Supreme 
Court reconsidered its former decision 
There were three conclusions that stood 
out and they were all different. 

1. Dusty records revealed a Supreme 
Court decision in this country that js 
still considered good law. In Bronson 
vs. Rodes, 1868, the Court decided that 
a contract to pay in coins was not dis. 
tinguishable in principle from a ¢op. 
tract to deliver bullion. The debt mugt 
be paid in coins and could not be dig. 
charged in the depreciated “gregp. 
backs” of that era. 

2. In 1929, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice decided that the 
lender who demanded gold francs must 
be paid in funds equivalent to the gold, 
meaning that the borrower could pay 
in currency but must pay sufficient cur. 
rency to make up for its depreciation 
from gold. This decision aroused inter. 
est as it was made while Charles Evans 
Hughes, now Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, was a member of that 
tribunal. 

3. But in England only a few months 
ago, British courts decided that gold 
clause obligations could be paid in the 
depreciated pound sterling at the face 
value of the obligation. The court 
pointed out that pounds were legal 
tender and that no gold coins had been 
issued in 1933, whereas at the time of 
the Bronson vs. Rodes decision, gold 
coins were available in this country. 
But the court decided firmly that the 
gold clause was “not a bullion con- 
tract” and that payment in gold or its 
equivalent was not obligatory. 


Pondering 


On the probability that the Supreme 
Court in this country will be called 
upon again to settle the issue, investi- 
gators pondered over the decisions. 

Financial observers, coupling these 
decisions with inflationary proposals in 
Washington, turned to what happened 
during post-war inflation in Germany, 
where bond and mortgage obligations 
generally had no gold clause. 

There, they reasoned, bondholders 
and mortgage holders were wiped out 
when the mark approached zero as the 
printing presses ran riot, for the money 
received in payment of obligations be- 
came worthless. Stockholders found 
themselves the owners of property 
washed clean of debt, as any obliga- 
tions could easily be paid at the face 
value in the zero currency. 


Contingencies 


Conversely, they pointed out, had 
payment in gold or its equivalent been 
in effect, stockholders would have beet 
wiped out, for the debtor corporations 
might have found it impossible to meet 
their obligations, and default and fore 
closure would have ensued. 

Such extreme inflation may be be 
yond the realm of probability here, 
especially as President Roosevelt prom 
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ised an “adequate but sound currency” 
in his inaugural speech, but that any 
one of the decisions would have some 
effect on creditor and debtor classes 
was generally conceded. 


Equalization: Fund To Level 
Sterling Exchange Fluctuations 


On this side of the Atlantic many 
fnancial experts bitterly attacked the 
increase last week in the British ex- 
change equalization account to £350,- 
000,000—a sum of about $1,400,000,000, 
with the pound at $4. 

Some pointed out that the fund kept 
the pound sterling down to the dis- 
advantage of foreign holders of sterling 
ponds without the gold clause, that its 
effect was similar to repudiation of the 
gold contract. 


Opinion 

“American holders of British bonds 
can get for them whatever the pound 
sterling is worth,” said Walter Lipp- 
mann in The New York Herald-Tribune, 
“and the British government has an 
equalization fund to see to it, among 
other things, that the pound sterling is 
worth as much as, but no more than 
Britain considers advisable in the na- 
tional interest.” 

But most critics based their attack on 
the ground that its obvious purpose 
was to give British manufacturers an 
advantage in international trade. 

This was vigorously denied by Chan- 
cellor Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons last week. 

“Iam sure I can convince the House 
of Commons,” said Mr. Chamberlain, 
“that the purpose of the addition is not 
for forcing down the value of the pound 
relative to the dollar.” 


Function 


He then asserted that its function 
was for “the leveling up of minor fluc- 
tuations in sterling exchange,” and that 
the increase has “nothing whatever to 
do with the circumstance that America 
has gone off gold.” 

What Great Britain has really ac- 
complished by her depreciated pound, 
experts in this country reason, is to 
make herself a cheap place for the 
World to buy from, for her internal 
Price level has remained fairly stable 
since she departed from gold. With 
the pound averaging a 30% deprecia- 
‘tion from its gold parity until lately, 
British products have been relatively 
cheap in terms of world gold prices. 

They also point out that a depreci- 
ated pound is not all to Britain’s ad- 
Vatage. She still buys around $200,- 

More goods from the United 
yearly than she sells, and she 
Made war debt payments. With 
the United States on gold she had to 
80ld or dollars for these payments 
With depreciated pounds. This was ex- 
Pénsive, 


Although the Exchange Fund is man- 
‘Sed with:great secrecy, it is presumed 











to operate on the demand and supply 
principle that obtains in any market. 
By buying dollars with pounds in for- 
eign exchange markets, Britain would 
increase the supply of sterling but de- 
crease the amount of dollars. This 
would tend to raise the price of dollars 
and lower the offering for pounds. 
When the United States snipped the 
link to gold, exchange experts predicted 
that the operations of the Exchange 
Fund would have to be turned on the 
French franc if Britain wished‘ to re- 
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Mr. Chamberlain Raised the Account 


tain the gap between her internal prices — 


and world gold prices. Soon after the 
proposal to increase the Fund came 
the announcement of a large British 
loan to France, which would in effect 
supplement the fund and assist France 
to stay on gold, which both nations 
wished. 

Many observers commented that this 
was another drive to keep the dollar 
up, to restrict our foreign trade, al- 
though none was clear about the in- 
direct effect these moves would have. 
But last week the dollar was headed in 
the other direction. 





RAILROADS: Roosevelt Aims 


At Federal Coordination 


Exactly two months after his inau- 
guration, President Roosevelt sent his 
tenth special message to Congress urg- 
ing legislation for the national emer- 
gency, together with a bill embodying 
his suggestions for such legislation. 

His latest proposal, long awaited, 
dealt with railroad relief and reorgan- 
ization. “Our broad problem,” the 
President wrote, “is so to coordinate 
all agencies of transportation as to 
maintain adequate service. I am not 
yet ready to submit to the Congress 
a comprehensive plan for permanent 
legislation.” 

Such a plan would necessarily in- 
volve highly controversial questions like 
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rail mergers, the extension of real 
regulation to other forms of transport, 
and competition among the roads and 
between them and other “common car- 
riers” like busses, airways and inland 
waterways. Wrangling on such sub- 
jects would inevitably delay relief. 


Emergency 


“I do believe, however,” the Pres- 
ident continued, “that three emergency 
steps can and should be taken at this 
special session of the Congress. . . The 
experience gained during the balance of 
this year will greatly assist the gov- 
ernment and the carriers in prepara- 
tion for a more permanent and more 
comprehensive national transportation 
policy at the regular session of the 
Congress in 1934.” 

The President’s three recommenda- 
tions were: 

1. “Repeal the recapture provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Act.” 

2. Place “railway holding companies 
... definitely under the regulation and 
control” of the I. C. C. 

3. Create, “as a temporary emer- 
gency measure ... a Federal coordi- 
nator of transportation who, working 
with groups of railroads, will be able 
to encourage, promote or require action 
on the part of carriers, in order to 
avoid duplication of service, prevent 
waste, and encourage financial reor- 
ganizations.” 

Separate bills covering the first two 
points had already been sponsored in 
the house by Representative Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas, head of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The bills were reported favorably by 
this committee last March, but were 
held up pending the introduction of the 
President’s measure, to which they are 
now attached as Title 2. 


Recapture 


The so-called “recapture clause,” 
part of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
orders railroads to pay one-half of their 
net operating income above 6% on the 
value of their property into a “general 
railroad contingent fund,” which would 
be used to assist weaker roads. To 
date, about $360,000,000 is owed to the 
fund, but only about $10,000,000 has 
actually been paid, because of law- 
suits instituted by the carriers affected. 

The new bill not only asks for the 
repeal of this clause, termed “an eco- 
nomic misconception, unworkable and 
impracticable.” It also specifies a new 
basis of rate-making which promises 
to have an important effect on the 
future determination of railroad fares 
throughout the United States. 

The I. C. C., “in the exercise of its 
power to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates,” is asked to consider“the effect 
of rates on the movement of traffic,” 
the need of “adequate and efficient .. . 
service at the lowest cost,” and the 
need of “revenues sufficient to enable 
the carriers, under honest, economical, 
and efficient management, to provide 
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such service.” 

The provision in the-new bill gath- 
ering holding companies under the rule 
of the I. C. C. is designed to prevent 
further unrestricted jockeying for con- 
trol, and to regulate the railroad -super- 
structure hitherto outside the province 
of the I. C. C. Companies like the 
Van Sweringen’s Allegheny Corpora- 
tion and Chesapeake Corporation, L. F. 
Loree’s Delaware & Hudson Company, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Penn- 
road Corporation would be effected. 


Coordinator 


The vital part of the bill is con- 
tained in Title 1, setting up the Federal 
coordinator and providing for econo- 
mizing and reorganizing. The under- 
lying purpose was explained last week 
by Representative Rayburn, who had a 
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Senator Dill of Washington 


part in drafting the bill: 

“This measure is drawn toward ful- 
fillment of policies outlined by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt at Salt Lake City dur- 
ing his campaign last September... 
In the course of that speech, Mr. 
Roosevelt said that he favored stand- 
ing back of the railroads for a year or 
two. 

Alibi 

“I take it that he meant... that 
the railroads should have an oppor- 
tunity to set their own affairs in order. 
. . » The bill removes the alibi which 
the managements have been claiming 
—that alibi is the interference of the 
so-called anti-trust laws.” 

Hearings on the bill began in the 
House on Monday, before Represen- 
tative Rayburn’s committee. In the 
Senate, hearings opened Tuesday be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Clarence C. 
Dill of Washington, who was one of 
the bill’s framers. Others who pre- 
pared the measure included Adolf A. 
Berle, railroad specialist of the “Brain 
Trust” recently made adviser to the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
now headed by Jesse H. Jones (see 
page 18); Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman of the I. C. C. (see page 19); 
Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, railroad 
expert; and Secretaries Woodin and 
Roper. 

Because the bill provides for econ- 
omies which reduce the number of 
employees, labor is vigorously opposed 
to it. Because it cuts down top-heavy 
capital structures, many security hold- 
ers oppose it. The alternative to this 
deflation, however, is complete demor- 
alization of the nation’s vast network 
of rails. 


YOUNG: Elected, Then Resigns 
From R. C. A. Board 


Owen D. Young had the distinction 
last week, unusual even for a man ac- 
customed to high honors, of being 
elected for a three-year term as di- 
rector of the Radio Corporation of 
America when the electing stockhold- 
ers were fully aware that his director- 
ate could last only two days. Tuesday 
he was reelected director, Thursday he 
resigned. 


Choice 


Mr. Young did have a choice to make 
between Radio and General Electric 
Company, but the stockholders were 
expressing an honor rather than a hope, 
for it was hardly conceivable that he 
would give up his General Electric po- 
sition as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors to retain his office as chairman 
of the executive committee of Radio. 

But that he could not remain on the 
directorate of both companies was de- 
cided last November when, under a 
consent decree of the Federal court of 
Wilmington, Del., dissolution of the 
great “Radio Group” was agreed to by 
all parties. The group included Radio, 
General Electric, and Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing. Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph had with- 
drawn previously. 


Reservations 


In consenting to the decree, the com- 
panies did not, however, concede the 
truth of the government’s allegations 
and had an understanding that the de- 
cree would not be considered an adju- 
dication that they had violated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The decree provided for the reorgan- 
ization of the corporations to prevent 
interlocking directorates and other af- 
filiations, and for the distribution over 
specified periods of all Radio Corpora- 
tion of America stock owned by the 
two other corporations. In addition the 
development means that Radio Corpo- 
ration pays no royalties on patents in 
the communications or entertainment 
fields, but that General Electric and 
Westinghouse will do so if they resume 
the manufacture of radio sets and 
tubes. 
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A well satisfied competitor com. 
mented: “The consent decree required 
by the government dissolves this mo. 
nopoly and means the establishment of 
fair competitive conditions for the jp. 
dustry.” 

Radio Corporation was formed 
the General Electric in 1919, and ag. 
quired the property of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company of Amer. 
ica, some say at the personal request 
of President Wilson to prevent G, &s 
famous Alexanderson alternator from 
falling into the hands of British inter. 
ests seeking world mastery of commy- 
nications. It soon became engaged jp 
wireless communication service, radio 
broadcasting, and in the general de. 
velopment and sale of radio apparatus, 

Of the larger American corporations, 
the company probably has a unique dis. 
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Mr. Young Resigned From Radio Corp. 


tinction. It has never paid a dividend 
on its common stock in spite of fairly 
good earnings in some years, but this 
common stock has been quoted at over 
400. For the first quarter of 1933, the 
company reported last week net loss 
of $478,164, as compared with income 
of $503,223 for the similar period in 
1932. 


FINANCE NOTES: Ex-Sen 


tor Invites Hoarding Trial 


@® HOARDING. An exchange of cour- 
tesies between the government and two 
former Senators enlivened debate last 
week about gold hoarding, estimated at 
more than $700,000,000. In Denver, 
Charles S. Thomas, octogenarian min- 
ing lawyer and Senator thirteen years 
ago, notified the government that he 
owned $120 in gold, “acquired in order 
to qualify myself for the penitentiary 
pursuant to the recent edict of the 
President.” 
Attorney General Cummings, 4 
nouncing that he would take steps t 
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prosecute large hoarders, remarked: 
“The Senator will have to raise his 

Despite this polite refusal of Mr. 
Thomas’ invitation, James A. Reed, 
Missouri lawyer and Senator four years 
ago, wired to Denver: “I admire you 
for your challenge. I am volunteering 
now to defend you, if you want me. It 
is high time to find out whether we have 
a Constitution or a scrap of paper.” 


@RAILROAD. Samuel T. Bledsoe, 
Kentucky-born, 65 on Friday, attorney, 
and railroad executive for 38 years, be- 
came last week the new president of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
one of the largest trunklines in the 
country, stretching from Chicago to 
the Gulf and to the Pacific. “The out- 
look was worse in 1893,” he declared 
in an interview. 

His stocky figure has been particu- 
larly familiar in Washington rail con- 
ferences since the inauguration. He 
has been the Santa Fe’s general coun- 
sel since 1918, and succeeds William B. 
Storey, who has retired after thirteen 
years as president. 


@SALARIES. The Senate passed last 
week and sent to the House a bill bar- 
ring future loans by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to any corpo- 
ration paying any individual a salary 
over $17,500 a year. 


'@ BUSINESS. Statistical evidence 
provided plenty of good cheer last week. 

Practically all of the recognized busi- 
ness indexes showed strong improve- 
ment. Output in the steel industry by 
crossing last year’s mark registered a 
runaway movement, with men return- 
ing to work by the thousands. In- 
creases were registered in the indexes 
for railroad car loadings and automo- 
bile output, and electric power produc- 
tion advanced for the sixth week in 
succession. 

The combination of these four major 
indexes, weighted for seasonal varia- 
tions, is only slightly more than a point 
below the comparative week in 1932. 
There is this difference, upon which 
many place great significance—now the 
combined line is moving up sharply, 
whereas in 1932 it steadily receded. 


®BEER. Three isolated bits of evi- 
dence last week showed that 3.2 beer 
has a kick of sorts. The Milwaukee 
Railroad reported that its freight traf- 
fic was over 6% above the same week 
in 1932 and that it had added 100 
freight cars a day since beer’s return 
to the nation’s business. 

From General Motors, which on Mon- 
day reported sales to consumers in 
April larger than in any month for a 
year, came the news that Chevrolet 
dealers had sold more than 1,500 new 
trucks and cars directly to brewers in 
the first 20 days of beer. In New York 
City, about $3,000,000 in beer taxes have 

collected in the first month of 3.2. 
under the new law. 
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How 
Wetsel Methods 


—tried and proved in past periods 


of 
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inflation and deflation 


Can Protect and 
Increase Your Capital 


learning that investing and trading 

permit of similar constructive coun- 
sel and direction, founded on research 
and experience, as they demand of the 
older professions of medicine, law and 
engineering. 

They realize that the art of sound, 
profitable investing now approaches a 
science—that in order to protect cap- 
ital and make it grow it is necessary to 
have a basic understanding of security 
values, market prices and price trends. 
They know that continuous, experi- 
enced research into the problems of 
investing and trading has shown prog- 
ress and results. 


[essing the more and more, are 


Available to Any Investor 


Fortunately, the benefits of such re- 
search and long experience are as readily 
available as the professional advice of a 
physician, attorney or engineer. 

A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc., is 
an experienced organization of independ- 
ent Investment Counsellors whose func- 
tion is to supply just such a service. 
Through interpretation of the Technical 
Factors governing market action, as de- 
veloped by Mr. A. W. Wetsel, each im- 
portant change (and most small changes) 
in price movements has been foretold dur- 
ing the period beginning with the Oc- 
tober, 1929, break up to and including the 
sudden market rises following the recent 
bank moratorium and the gold embargo. 
Immediately prior to each of these last 
two upward swings Wetsel clients were 
advised to buy—and, also, were told 
WHICH securities and at WHAT prices. 


Experienced and Proven 


Accordingly, those who have been fol- 
lowing the A. W. Wetsel forecasts bene- 
fited more in the recent market rises than 
they would have otherwise, for they had 
been profiting during the long period of 
adversity and, therefore, were in a better 


’ position to take advantage of these rises. 


But, in addition, they caught these rises 
at their inception, thereby having the op- 
portunity of realizing full profits, 


The A. W. Wetsel method, based on 
continuous research and matured experi- 
ence in market trading, has brought con- 
sistent profits to subscribers throughout 
this difficult three year period. 


To-day’s Opportunities 


To-day, when conditions make possible 
even greater opportunities, the benefits of 
this research and seasoned experience are 
available to you at low cost, affording 
greater opportunities for profit than you 
may believe possible. 


Send For This Booklet 


A full explanation of this service, to- 
gether with an exposure of the fallacies 
of rule-of-thumb investment methods and 
a frank discussion of the vital problems 
affecting true conservatism and capital 
growth are contained in our widely read 
booklet, “How to Protect Capital and Ac- 
celerate Its Growth . . . Through Trad- 
ing.’ 

Send for a free copy of this booklet. See 
how research and experience profitably 
can guide you as well as others. Use the 
coupon or write. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counsellors 


Chrysler Building 


NW 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet “How to Protect Capital and Ac- 
celerate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” 
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New York, N. Y. 
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LAW 





CHIEF JUSTICE: Speaks 
In Criticism of Court Delays 


A singular reticence and good-nature 
seems to seize even the most loquacious 
and caustic public speaker, once he is 
appointed to the Supreme Court bench. 
Last week Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes not only delivered one of his 
now infrequent speeches; he criticized. 
Addressing the American Institute of 
Law, meeting in annual convention in 
Washington, he spoke severely of de- 
lays in the administration of justice in 
the lower courts. As a result, the Su- 
preme Court, with its now almost 
cleared docket, he said, seems at times 
“to be treading on the heels of the law- 
yers.” 

Delays in the Federal courts, Chief 
Justice Hughes continued, “are the 
familiar delays in bringing cases to 
trial in the courts of the first instance 
and in preparing cases for submission 
on appeal. In some districts there is an 
inadequate provision of judges.” And 
he went on, there are “inordinate delays 
in prosecuting appeals in criminal 
cases ... Months and even years have 
elapsed after verdicts of guilty before 
appeals were heard in the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals, and meanwhile the 
accused have been at large on bail.” 

This condition of affairs, the Chief 
Justice promised, is soon to be reme- 
died, for Congress recently entrusted 
the Supreme Court with power to pre- 
scribe rules of practice and procedure 
in Federal criminal cases. With the 
help of the Institute—which was organ- 
ized ten years ago to make a restate- 
ment and clarification of the law—the 
Supreme Court is about to draw up 
rules for criminal procedure, as it did 
in 1911 for equity cases. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Lie Detector 


Exonerates Michigan Prisoner 


@ EXONERATED: By a so-called “lie 
detector,” Joseph Blazenzits, a “lifer” 
in Marquette (Mich.) prison, who 
claims he was innocent of the murder 
for which he was convicted twelve 
years ago. The “lie detector,” which 
records the blood pressure of a person 
being questioned, indicated an upward 
swerve when a question produces an 
emotional response. The indicator wav- 
ered only when Blazenzits was asked 
whether he liked prison food. 


@ COMPLETED: By Al Capone, the 
first year of his ten-year sentence in 
Atlanta Penitentiary for evasion of 
Federal income tax laws: 


@ SIGNED: By Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York, a bill providing 
for one or two extra jurors to hear 
evidence in criminal cases, so that if 
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any member of a jury becomes disabled 
or should die, there will still be twelve 
men to consider the verdict, thus avoid- 
ing mistrials. Federal courts for some 
time have called alternate jurors in 
important cases, but this procedure is 
less common in State courts. 


@ WITNESS: Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, who cut short his transconti- 
nental airplane trip in order to appear 
in court in Washington at the trial of 
Gaston B. Means and Norman T. Whit- 
aker. Means and Whitaker were 
charged with conspiracy to _ steal 
$35,000 from -Mrs. Evalyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean, part of the sum demanded as 
ransom for which Means said the kid- 
naped Lindbergh baby would be re- 
turned. On their return flight to Wash- 
ington, the Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh 
were forced down by a sandstorm in 
the Texas Panhandle country. 
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HAY FEVER: Conditioned Air 


Promises Relief for Victims 


People who, with the first breath of 
Spring, get bleary eyes, runny noses, 
and fits of sneezing were happy last 
week to hear that it wasn’t necessary 
for them to drop their work and rush 
to the mountains. Dr. Leslie N. Gay 
told the Society for the Study of Hay 
Fever and Asthma in Washington that 
he had found a means of getting relief 
for them at home. 

To test an idea that occurred to him, 
he and refrigeration research men had 
built a tightly sealed four-bed ward 
room at Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore. All the air that was pumped 
into it was carefully filtered, dehy- 
drated, and cooled to ten degrees below 
the temperature prevailing in Balti- 
more last Summer. 

He then put oiled-glass slides out- 
side to get pollen counts. When the 
counts were high he put patients in 
his room. Bacterial asthma patients, 
he found, weren’t helped, but of the 
others he said: 

“Patients who had pollen asthma 
suffered for the first fifteen hours with 
moderate wheezing; however, the 
symptoms were mild. After 36 hours 
these patients slept comfortably. . . 

“In individuals suffering with symp- 
toms of hay fever .. . a striking 
change was noted in from ten to fifteen 
minutes. Within an hour the symptoms 
had entirely subsided ... after two 
hours the individuals ... had no evi- 
dence of hay fever.” 

By sleeping in the room at night and 
going about their regular duties in the 
daytime the curative and irritative 
forces were kept in fair balance. Mak- 
ers of air-conditioning apparatus were 
pleased with the report. They envis- 
ioned long lines of hay fever sufferers 
coming % buy —. from them. 
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HARVARD: Dr. J. B. Conan 


Is Nominated for President 


Harvard University’s Fellows, off. 
cially meeting as the Harvard Corpora. 
tion, “begged leave” at their regular 
meeting last Monday to submit to the 
overseers a nomination for the succes. 
sor to Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, who 
resigned as president on Nov. 21, 1939, 

At their next meeting the overseers 
will confirm the nomination as a mat- 


,aer of form, and it will not be the man 


most generally spoken of for the pogi- 
tion, Kenneth Ballard Murdock, one of 
Dr. Lowell’s favorite house masters, 


Conant 


Instead, a young, scholarly-appear- 
ing scientist, James Bryant Conant, 
Ph. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry 
at Harvard, will have charge of the af. 
fairs of the huge educational corpora- 
tion with its yearly expenditures of 
$16,000,000, its 8,000 students, its 2,000 
teachers, its reputation as one of the 
world’s leading educational centers, 

Dr. Lowell did not vote at the nomi- 
nating meeting of the corporation, 
though he was entitled to. He is said 
to have remarked before the meeting 
that he himself was not the choice of 
President Eliot, his predecessor, and 
that he did not think the corporation 
would nominate his selection. 


Tradition 


Professor Conant bears a name fla- 
vored with the traditions of New Eng- 
land since the Arabella dropped anchor 
off Salem. He was born in Dorchester, 
then a suburb of Boston, on Mar. 26, 
1893, educated at Roxbury Latin School 
and Harvard, where he was graduated 
with the class of 1913. Three years 
later he received his Ph. D. for his 
chemical researches. He taught chem- 
istry at Harvard under Prof. Theodore 
William Richards, noted for his work 
in organic chemistry, and a Nobel Prize 
winner. 

In 1921, Dr. Conant married Miss 
Grace Thayer Richards, Professor Rich- 
ards’ daughter. They have two chil- 
dren, James Richards Conant and Theo- 
dore Richards Conant. Since 1829, Dr. 
Conant has been Sheldon Emery Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry. For the 
past two years he has been chairman 
of the Department of Chemistry, a post 
formerly held by his father-in-law, and 
a member of the Board of Scientific 
Directors of Rockefeller Institute since 
1930. 

Dr. Conant at the age of 40 will be 
one of the youngest Harvard presi- 
dents. Henry Dunster, the first presi- 
dent, was 30, and Dr. Eliot, 35, when 
they were inducted. Most of the others 
were over 50 when they took office. 


The only other scientist-president was 
Dr. Eliot. Most Harvard presidents 


a 


have come from the clergy. 
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Why wouldn’t you worry about your 
health and your job? When you’re run 
down, tired out before the day is half 
done, dizzy from indigestion, awake 
half the night, trembling with fear over 
things that never happen? It’s enough 
to weaken any man’s backbone and 
make him think he’s slipping. 

It’s all right to say “Snap out of it!” 
But you can’t repair the damage 
caused by worry and overwork at the 
snap of your fingers. What is needed 
is to replenish the vital minerals which 
your body requires, and which you 
have been depleting and exhausting by 
excessive demands on your strength 
and energy. 


A Delicious Health Food That 
Tastes Like Candy 
Science has discovered a way to 
blend many of these vital salts,—iron, 
copper, calcium, magnesium, phosphor- 


ous—in a delicious form of chocolate 
Which tastes better than the choicest 
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candy and is a hundred-fold more bene- 
ficial to your health. 

This appetizing health food is called 
Pankoka and is made from the smooth, 
fibre-free heart of the .cocoa bean. 
Pankoka is one of the most easily as- 
similated foods that you can eat. In- 
valids and aged people can digest it as 
easily as children. 


Solves The Candy-Craving 
Problem 


Pankoka may be eaten as a confec- 
tion with very good results, but in most 
cases it is better to dissolve it in hot 
milk and serve as a beverage. It should 
be taken three times a day, substitut- 
ing it for tea, coffee or cocoa, Thou- 
sands of grateful mothers swear by 
Pankoka because it is 
so beneficial for chil- 
dren. They serve Pan- 
koka instead of candy, 
thus satisfying the 
child’s natural ‘craving 
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Not really SLIPPING but 


Ill Health 
makes you think 





you are 








A cheering message to every 
man who is fighting nerves, 


indigestion, insomnia. 





for sweets and at the same time build- 
ing up stronger, healthier little bodies. 


Special Offer. . . 


Clip the coupon below, fill it out and 
mail it to us. We will then send a 32 
page booklet about your health with a 
special deal of a one dollar package 
FREE! Try Pankoka for some time 
and see the benefits of abounding 
health. Act NOW— 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If for 
any reason Pankoka does not help you 
—if it does not do all you hope for and 
expect, we will gladly refund your 
money. Any authorized Pankoka deal- 
er will do the same if you are not 
satisfied. 





HEALTH BOOK including 


FREE OFFER 
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PULITZER PRIZE: Awards 
For Year’s Literary Output 


The Pulitzer Prize Committee last 
week announced what they considered 
to be the cream of the year’s crop of 
books, plays, poems, biographies, his- 
tories, news writing, crusading, etc. 
With their decisions went money or 
gold medals left by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer. Some of them: 


© “For the best example of a reporter’s 

work,” $1,000 was given to Francis A. 
Jamieson, Trenton (N. J.) correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press, for his 
“prompt, skillful, and prolonged cover- 
age of the news of the kidnaping of the 
infant son of Charles A. Lindbergh on 
Mar. 1, 1932. . .” 

Jamieson’s long association with 
powers at the State House aided him 
to such an extent that State police 
finally began to shadow him as if he 
were the kidnmaper. When the baby’s 
body was finally found, Jamieson got 
the news from Gov. Harry Moore 40 
minutes before other reporters. 


® For the best example of correspond- 
ing of the year, $500 was given to 
Edgar A. Mowrer, Berlin correspond- 
ent of The Chicago Daily News. The 
story that clinched the prize for him 
was on the convention of the Steel 
Helmets at Magdeburg. Dramatically 
he told of their successful efforts to 
revive the pre-war saber-clanking spir- 
it of the German army. 

Mowrer, 41, was a correspondent all 
during the war and has worked in 
Berlin for the past nine years. His 
recent dispatches have been sharp, 
critical, and honest. He is credited 
with being about the only man suc- 
cessfully to defy Hitler’s wishes. When 
the government asked him to resign 
his presidency of the Foreign Corres- 
pondence Association he talked the 
matter over with his colleagues, found 
they would back him, then refused. 


@ For the best editorial article written 
during the year, The Kansas City Star’s 
editorial board of four was given $500. 
Not awarded for one specific editorial 
or series, as is generally the case, the 
prize was given for general editorial ex- 
cellence. A few which helped the com- 
mittee decide: the series on govern- 
ment economy; another, not tainted. by 
sectional selfishness, on foreign devel- 
opments. 


@For the best cartoon, Harold M. 
Talburt of the Scripps Howard papers 
was awarded the annual $500. His win- 
ning cartoon “The Light of Asia” was 
published on Jan. 27, 1932. It showed 
a brawny arm holding a torch of 
burning papers. The arm was labeled 
Japan; the papers, Nine Power Treaty 
and Kellogg Pact. “ie é- 
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e“For the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered by 
an American newspaper,” The New 
York World-Telegram was given a 
$500 gold medal. This was the third 
time a Scripps Howard paper has won 
a major award. The Pulitzer-owned 
World had won nine times before its 
merger with the Telegram. 

Carrying on the crusading traditions 
of The World, the new paper last 
year campaigned against: the real es- 
tate bond evil, the high cost of vet- 
erans’ relief, municipal corruption. 

The World-Telegram’s outspoken 
crusade got it a $1,000,000 libel suit 
last week as well as its Pulitzer prize. 
William J. Flynn, Bronx Public Works 
Commissioner, entered suit after he 
had been bitterly criticized for events 
leading to the suicide last fortnight 
of one of his enemies, Louis Willard. 


@¥For the best American novel pub- 
lished during the year, 52-year-old 
Thomas S. Stribling of Tennessee was 
given $1,000 for his book, “The Store.” 

Second of a trilogy, “The Store” de- 
picts the life of the rotting gentility 
around Florence, Ala. Stribling is now 
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NEWS PHOTOS: Their Price 
Runs Well Into Thousands 





In October, 1931, when Charles ang 
Anne Lindbergh were about to take off 
from the Yangtse River in China their 
plane nosed over and crashed. Cam. 
eras in the hands of a dozen British 
sailors aboard the aircraft carrier 
Hermes chorused their clicks. 

The sailors thought that they had a 
good snapshot for their photograph al. 
bums. They were startled when Hal- 
lett Abend, correspondent for The New 
York Times, stepped forward and, like 
a fiction character, offered them $4,000 
for their film rolls. He realized that 
he had one of the news pictures SCOops 
of the year. 

The money, Abend told them, would 
be given to the Shanghai hospital or to 
some naval charity of their selection, 
A show of hands seemed to seal the 
sale. But after brooding over the mat- 
ter for a while, one of the petty officers, 
who had taken eleven of the only 
twelve pictures used, decided he should. 
have the $4,000. 

The grave question was carried to 
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The Lindbergh Crash in China in 1931 


working in his New York apartment 
on the third part. 


@ For the original American play per- 
formed in New York which shall best 
represent the educational value and 
power of the stage, the committee 
chose Maxwell Anderson’s “Both Your 
Houses.” A soap-box picture of the 
legislative branches of the govern- 
ment, it paints Senators and Congress- 
men as dishonest, windy blackguards. 


@ For the best book of poetry by an 
American author, the committee hand- 
ed Archibald Macleish $1,000 for his 
“Conquistador.” He abandoned a law 
career for writing in 1923. He man- 
aged to make a living thus until 1929 
when the crash sent him into an office 
job with Fortune. 





the Admiralty Office in London which 
last fortnight decided the sailor was 
partially right—he should have eleven- 
sixtieths of the money, $733, and the 
rest should go to the takers of the 49 
unused pictures. 

People who dismiss news pictures in 
their papers with a casual glance were 
surprised at the price paid, but picture 
men considered them a bargain. Al- 
other picture which newspaper readers 
had dismissed almost as casually had 
fetched $10,000 equaling the highest 
price ever paid. It was the only photo- 
graph taken of the marriage of the 
Kaiser to Princess Hermione, his pres 
ent wife. 

The first time $10,000 had been paid 
was for the photograph of the sinking 
of the Audacious, British super 
naught, in the Irish Sea in 1916. 
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Immediately after a German U-boat 
had lodged a torpedo in her hull, several 
cameras clicked on the nearby Olympic. 
But officers captured them and swore 

mgers to secrecy. They didn’t 
care to have such news get out. 


Hearst 
A code message got past British cen- 





sors and was delivered to the Hearst | 


papers. At the moment they were 
charged with being pro-German, and 
the Admiralty Office’s denial of the 
published story heaped evidence on the 
charge. A week later the only picture 
saved from the officers was bought by 
Hearst. 

Although the picture was front- 
paged in all Hearst papers, the British 
Admiralty continued for three years, 
with characteristic stolidness, to deny 
the sinking. 

These were the most expensive, but 
picture men consider the action shots 
of the Vestris disaster the greatest 
work of the kind accomplished thus 
far. Tipped off that there might be 
some pictures aboard the rescue ship, 
The New York Daily News and Pacific 
and Atlantic picture men met the ves- 
sel at Ambrose Lightship on its way 
into New York harbor. 


Pantryman 


A pantryman was routed out. Yes, 
he had taken pictures but he was afraid 
they weren’t very good. 

Eleven of the twelve were excellent. 
The Daily News had one of the scoops 
of the picture age. Several days later 
they called the pantryman in and told 
him to ask for what he thought the 
pictures were worth. 

Hesitantly he asked if $250 would be 
too much. They gave him $500 and 
their blessing. A day later The News’ 
publisher, Joseph M. Patterson, tele- 
phoned the office and asked what had 
been paid for the pictures. When told, 
he ordered: “Get that man back there 
and give him another $500.” 


Perishable 


A news picture is more perishable 
than any other commodity. A few 
minutes delay may mean loss of thou- 
sands of dollars; a few hours, and pic- 
tures are valueless. 

To see that no such delays occur pic- 
ture men charter ambulances, planes, 
fire engines, and motorcycles equipped 
with developing equipment. Hearst, 
father of the picture business, char- 
tered a special train in 1897 to rush 
Pictures from the Corbett-Fitzsimmons 
fight in Carson City to his San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 

Staid British sensibilities were once 
shocked when a New York picture man 
used Stanley Baldwin as a messenger. 
A picture man sent to snap Baldwin 
as he sailed asked the British digni- 
tary: “How about taking these to 
Southhampton, chief?” Baldwin 
obliged but it took three cables to con- 

the service’s London office that 
was really the messenger. 
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More Good 


At the low cost of Mono 
Film you can increase the 
pleasure you get from 
your 16 m.m. movie cam- 


And you will be 


pleased with the results, 


too—for under normal 


Movies 
At Lower 


conditions, it delivers 
complete satisfaction. Fol- 


low simple exposure guide 


Cost! 


packed with each roll. 


MONO FILM COMPANY 


Five Hundred Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


50' Rott $2.25—100' Rott $3.50 INcLuDING PRocEssING—FINE GRAIN 
—ADEQUATE LATITUDE—EXCELLENT CONTRAST. 
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Crock trading 


Sawtooth Stock Profits 


—and sharply accurate saving of losses! 


The sawtooth action of the Stock Market, 
regardless of major trend, offers each year 
many conservative trading opportunities to 
Neill-Tyson clients. From 10 to 25 times 
per annum they are in and out of the market. 

he record shows unusual limitation of 
losses because of organized analytical atten- 
tion to the intermediate swings. These 
swings are the basic moves in Neill Term 
Trading. 


The high average correctness on direc- 
tional changes shows beyond question an ac- 
curacy most helpful in fencing off a “safety 
area,” in each repetitional movement, for 
trading funds. 


NEILL-TYSON, INC. 


Gentlemen: 


(1) You may send me for one month your complete Market Advisory Service (4-page Bulletins 
every other week and in-between telegrams, sent collect, and special letters when neces- 

af and at the end of the 30 days either I will cancel the service and owe 

or you may continue me as a regular subscriber at your present expiring 


sary 


The underlying principles of this blunt, trou- 
ble-seeking, range-finding forecasting are out- 
lined in a much-quoted section of Humphrey 
B. Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tac- 
tics” (B. C. Forbes Pub. Co.)—Pages 173 t> 
232, lifted bodily, now offered here as “‘Philos- 
ophy of Successful Stock Trading,” 25 cents 
a copy. 


Test the Forecasting 30 Days 


At this challenging stage of the market, com- 
pare the Neill-Tyson Bulletins and telegrams 
with any other current recommendations. 
(Neill gives buying and selling price ranges, 
and limits, for the medium term.) Send the 
Coupon, checking (1) or (2) or both. 
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Investment and Trading Counsel *4),Modison Avenve 


Rate, $100. a year (To be advanced next month). 


(2) 
NAME 


Enclosed please find 25 cents for “Philosophy of Successful Stock Trading.” 


ou nothing, 
ubscription 





ADDRESS 
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FREE TO 
FISHERMEN 
Readers 

of 


News- 
Week 


Protect Your Fly Lines 


To introduce this new Gladding prod- 
uct, we are making this exceptional offer 
—good only until May 30, 1933. 

eturn the coupon below with a note, 

giving the name of the dealer from whom 
_ you buy your fishing tackle. In return 

we will send you free—postpaid—a full 

size 50c can of Gladding’s Line Tonic, to 

protect your fly lines and make them 

pliable and buoyant. 

_—<—<——= -=— COUPON <—«<<<=<- 

B. F, G & Co., Inc. 

So. Otselic, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me my free can of “Line 

Tonic”. The attached sheet gives my dealer’s name. 
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Throws revealing light into 
obscure situations—helps you 
understand what you read. 




















A 
ROYAL WELCOME 
In New York 






Right in the center of things 
... The LINCOLN .. . excel- 
lent in service . ... cordial in 
tone . . . offers 1,400 sunlit 
rooms, each with radio, servi- 
dor and bath-with-shower! 
Also . . . delicious food at sen- 
sible prices in the NEW Din- 
ing Room, Grill and Cafeteria. 
$3 Single © $4 Double 
JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street — Sth Avenue 
New York 
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STAGE: “Best Sellers,” From 
French, Not Acclimatized 


It would be difficult to find two peo- 
ple of the stage who are less French 
than Peggy Wood and Ernest Truex— 
so Lee Shubert has cast them in a 
French farce, “Best Sellers,” which 
opened last week at the Morosco Thea- 
ter in New York. The play is a trans- 
lation of a Parisian success of five years 
ago by Edouard Bourdet. 

It was adapted by Dorothy Cheston 
Bennett, Arnold Bennett’s widow, 
whose fidelity to the over-long original 
has been too reverent. The result is 
something which refuses either to re- 
main convincingly French or to be- 
come nearer-at-home English or Amer- 
ican. 

The plot: An unknown author wins 
a literary prize merely because he is 
unknown to the jury, harassed by too 
much wire-pulling on behalf of the 
other contestants. A rapacious pub- 
lisher puts him under contract, but the 
author has no talent for plot invention, 
his prize-winning book having been 
drawn from the pre-marital diaries of 
his currently chaste and happy wife. 

Needing another book, the publisher 
instigates a love affair between the wife 
and another novelist—to be recorded in 
her diary as a wifely duty. As a re- 
sult, after various complications, the 
publisher has not one but two novels, 
as well as a play. 

Peggy Wood’s charm and skill are 
apparent throughout, and, considering 
his limitations, Ernest Truex does won- 
ders with the part of the husband. 
George Couloris, however, misses point 
after point in the role of the publisher, 
the best written one in the play. 


SCREEN: 
“The Story of Temple Drake” 


Hollywood and its ways are striking- 
ly illustrated in the story behind Para- 
mount’s filming of “The Story of Tem- 
ple Drake,” released last week. 

Somebody in the Paramount organi- 


Vicissitudes' of 











NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





HELLO, SISTER (Fox). Sentimental com- 
edy about a girl who is picked up on 
Broadway. James Dunn, Zasu Pitts and 
Boots Mallory are involved, 


ALIMONY MADNESS (Independent). Helen 
Chandler in a timely story about the ali- 
mony racket which is spoiled by bad 
acting and amateurish writing. Miss 
Chandler’s support is miserable. 


THE CIRCUS QUEEN MURDER (Columbia). 
A spectacular detective play with Adolphe 
Menjou solving the mystery. 


CENTRAL AIRPORT (First National). The 
conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
a commercial plane almost never reaches 
its destination. Richard Barthelmess is 
the hero and there are the usual tech- 
nically good stunt-flying shots, 


i 


zation heard about “Sanctuary,” wy. 
liam Faulkner’s morbid, shocking noyg), 
Although it should have been obvious 
even to a Hollywood great mind that 
little of the book was suitable cine- 
matic material, it was bought—pregum. 
ably for the title. 


Banned 


Czar Will H. Hays heard about it ang 
decreed that “Sanctuary” must not be 
filmed. Immediately, Paramount ap. 
nounced for production “The Shame of 
Temple Drake.” By an odd coincidence, 
Temple Drake is the name of the way- 
ward girl in “Sanctuary.” 

It was further announced that George 
Raft, America’s “Strongheart,” would 
play a character called Popeye. Strange. 
ly enough, “Sanctuary” also has a 
character called Popeye. Mr. Raft read 
the novel and flatly refused to play 
Popeye—contract or no contract. Film 
fans confuse actors with the people 
they depict and nobody was going to 
think that about George Raft. 


Double 


Fortunately he has practically a 
double in “Jack” La Rue who, paid 
enough, would play Popeye if he were 
called Trigger. The necessary adjust- 
ments were made. 

Fearful lest the word “shame” should 
arouse Mr. Hays’ suspicions, Paramount 
made the title “The Story of Temple 
Drake.” It remained for Oliver H. P. 
Garrett to write a scenario and care 
fully omit the point of tpe book. 

The result is an exciting melodrama 
with but superficial resemblance to 
“Sanctuary.” True, it does take place 
somewhere in the South, and many of 
the names and incidents are identical, 
but the film is far from being the bitter 
indictment of Mississippi ways that the 
novel is. 

Temple Drake, a spoiled girl of social 
prominence, falls into the hands of Trig- 
ger, a bootlegger. He attacks her and 
then places her in an underworld house. 
Trigger has only a few of the habits 
which made his prototype so unforget- 
tably detestable. 

As in the book, Trigger murders 4 
half-witted boy, but in the picture 
Temple does not permit an innocent 
man to be hanged for the crime. It 
stead she shoots her betrayer, g0e 
home, mounts the witness stand, and 
tells all—showing that she has the real 
Drake stuff in her. 


Assumption 


Through all this a young lawyer, 
radically different from the 0 
character, is in love with her, and the 
final assumption is that the court wil 
consider her murder of Trigger 25 2 
self defense. She and the lawyer 
wed. 

Miriam Hopkins is Temple and, not 
withstanding the film’s treatment 
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the story, gives a startlingly realistic 
trayal of the real Temple Drake, 


yntil she has to turn noble. 


Mr. La 


Rue is a terrifying Trigger, and Flor- 
ence Eldridge is excellent as the consort 
of the innocent man in danger of hang- 


ing. 


«The Silver Cord’’: Familiar 
Now to Laura Hope Crews 


Six years ago, “The Silver Cord” was 
a stage play, presented by the Theater 


Guild, which won critical 


acclaim 


mainly because of its theme: that a 
doting mother could be a confounded 


Who played the 
Laura Hope Crews. 


nuisance. 
parent ? 


too-fond 


A string of imitations on stage and 


sereen followed, each making 
less of a novelty, and a month 
versal released a burlesque of 
All Night.” Who played the 

t? Laura Hope Crews. 


the idea 
ago Uni- 
it—“Out 
too-fond 


It was a little ufkind to exhibit the 
burlesque before RKO Radio could issue 
a talking picture version of the original 
“The Silver Cord,’”’ which they did last 
week notwithstanding. And who plays 


the too-fond parent? 
Crews. 


Laura Hope 


In the stage version Laura Hope 
Crews was not permitted to overact to 
the extent that Director John Cromwell 


permits her to do in the film. 


Specta- 


tors will be puzzled as to why her two 


sons were taken in by her so 


long. 


Frances Dee, however, as the fiancee 
of the younger son, whose engagement 
Mrs. Phelps jealously and hypocritically 
breaks up, gives a credible and sympa- 
thetic performance. Irene Dunne plays 
the young wife who has the fun of tell- 


ing Mother at the end exactly 


what she 


is, with gusto, if no great skill. But 
the crudity of “The Silver Cord” has 
been exaggerated and not softened by 


the passage of the years. 


Name cna Sam 
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Light face figures indicate A.M. 


Black figures, P.M. 


°3.T. C.F. 
May 13. Preakness 
Stakes. COLUMBIA 5.45 4.45 
May 14. Mother’s 
Day program. NBC 
Ciwsés dccvee 3.00 2.00 
Columbia Symphony 
COLUMBIA ....... 3.00 2.00 
Prof. Felix Frank- 
furte. COLUMBIA 6.00 5.00 
Minneapolis S y m - 
Phony, NBC—WJZ 11.30 10.30 
May 16. Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. F. D. Roose- 
vel! NBC—W4JZ... 3.30 2.30 
May 17. Mischa Le- 
Vitzki, piano. NBC 
| ae 9.30 8.30 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 
ae . 10.45 9.45 
May kh and 
» pianists, 
cone, ow cages 9.15 8.15 
ee 


a pats Biven in Eastern, Central 
Cific Standard Time, one 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


M.T. P.T. 
3.45 2.45 


1.00 12.00 
1.00 12.00 
4.00 3.00 


9.30 8.30 


1.30 12.30 


7.30 6.30 


8.45 7.45 


7.15 6.15 


» Mountain 
our earlier 
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BRAIN TRUSTEE: Business 
Advice by Roosevelt Adviser 


THE INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE. By Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell. 229 pages, 69,000 words. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 


Rexford G. Tugwell has for ten years 
acted as personal guide to the economic 
wilds. He has taught in three univer- 
sities and accompanied intellectuals 
through Russia; he has written six pre- 
vious books and many articles to mod- 
ernize public conceptions of his science, 
and last year he was accredited adviser 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt, a position he 
still holds as Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Before the Little Cabinet mantle fell 
about his shoulders, Dr. Tugwell looked 
at our “industrialized society,” and 
found it wanting. What it wants, he 
says, is the elixir of government con- 
trol. 


Philosophy 


“The need for philosophy,” rather 
than a definite objective, inspired his 
writing, but his status as Presidential 
Brain-Trustee and one of the many 
authors of the Farm-Inflation Bill 
makes the credo important. Moreover, 
the ideas here exhibited have already 
fertilized sprouting legislation for rail- 
roads and a new War Industries Board. 

Dr. Tugwell sees us laboring under 
the misconceptions of a vanished era, 
while “industry goes on, developing its 
own pattern of events, undermining the 
whole structure of government and 
social arrangement.” 


Conflict 


Tradition and the law have made this 
country’s business “organized conflict,” 
but the forces engaged are no longer 
the same. There are no independent 
armies of owners and workers, and 
competition has been turned into a 
sham battle by trusts and trade asso- 
ciations; yet the waste goes on. Prices, 
wages, and productive needs are un- 
known quantities. Who shall furnish 
the means to define them? Capitalists 
are anti-social, the workers voiceless, 
and the experts uninterested. 

“Control” is the answer, many times 
repeated. That word is to open the 
gates of a machine-made Utopia. Into 
the sandwich of his philosophy, the 
neophyte statesman inserts a modest 
slice of social planning. He sketches a 
program for capital allocation and 
price control through a “United States 
industral integration board,” and on 
the last page breathes a mild threat 
of revolution to fan the experimental 
spark. 

The book is diffuse—a mixture of vi- 
sion, truisms, and plausible argument. 
“One can at least enter a protest,” 
ventures the doctor in a preface to his 
revolutionary remedies. His epilogue 
is no more assured: 











PIERRE ROOF 


NOW OPEN 
Highest and coolest spot in New York for 
DINNER and SUPPER DANCING 
DINNER DE LUXE §2.50 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON $1.50 
Also A La Carte 
Music by Irving Rose and his famous orchestra 
Exhibition dancing by the renowned 
Ramous and America. At the piano, 
Hildegarde, sensational song star. 


GALA NIGHT EVERY WEDNESDAY 
With Special Entertainment Features 


FIFTH AVENUE at 6ist STREET 
NEW YORK 


Charles Pierre, President 
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News-W eek’s Post-Free Book Service 


News- Week will purchase for subscribers new books 
and forward them post-free upon receipt of check 
for the listed price. Address Book Department, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 

















this guide to/Iew 


record-kheepin 
effici ny 9 . 















RE’S a book that will help you 
systematize your business—cut 
operating costs and increase profits 
now when greater record-keeping 
efficiency is important; Contains 
life-size Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in, illustrating uses. 
Shows simplest methods being used 
by 300,000 leading firms. Practical 
for office, factory, business or pro- 
fession. Write on your business sta- 
tionery and receive your FREE copy 
by return mail. No obligation. 

JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6146Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


» Attach to Letterhead, and 
Fil do-page Bock Will be Sent you FREE 
Name 
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“An industrial administration of 
some sort, being supreme in this field, 
might use its superior knowledge and 
power to devise a system of affairs in 
which each unit would be complimen- 
tary to each other one, in which co- 
operation, rather than, as at present, 
conflict, should be the organizing prin- 
ciple.” 


HARMONY: Angell Urges 
Nations to Study Each Other 


FROM CHAOS TO GONTROL. By Sir Nor- 


man Angell. 208 pages, 34,000 words. 
Century, New York. 


The world democratic stage will have 
to be better lighted before the pro- 
fessors can act effectively, says Sir 
Norman Angell, peaceful crusader who 
has damned patriotism for 30 years 
and-who foretold consequences of the 
Great War before it had begun. 

“The problem for the expert adviser 
is not only, and not first, to find a way 
of escape; it is first to enable those for 
whom the way of escape is designed, 
and who are traveling in other direc- 
tions, to see that it is indeed the right 
road.” The words were written last 
Fall, and in another country, but are 
judged timely enough for publication 
here this week. 

Cholera, leprosy, and other pesti- 
lences have vanished from the Western 
World because its people were taught 
the rudiments of sanitation—not medi- 





Good Money 


And An Excellent Opportu- 
nity For Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most interesting 
and profitable subscription proposi- 
tions ever offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremely careful 
manner by which Representatives are 
selected and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high community 
‘standing. 


Liberal commissions are paid from 
the start, and bonuses are easily 
within the reach of any normally en- 
ergetic man or woman. Write for 
particulars, giving business and finan- 
cial references. 


Our best Representatives are earn- 
ing important money. Successful 
Representatives have the opportunity 
-of permanent, salaried employment 
as Field Managers. Write today. 


F. DeW. Pratt, News-Week 








1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City 








cal science. Similarly, the wise men 
have long realized that international 
harmony would solve many economic 
and political difficulties—but signposts 
do not direct the blind. As long as 
Beaverbrooks and Hearsts can sway 
the populace, it cannot begin to think 
realistically. 

“The patriot loves his country, but 
not necessarily his countrymen,” and 
can be induced to vote for tariffs and 
wars that will undo them. It took the 
Allies a dozen years to realize that Ger- 
many could not pay reparations with- 
out selling goods; this country has yet 
to reach that conclusion with regard to 


debts. i 


Plea 


The book is a plea for increased un- 
derstanding, slight in content but mov- 
ing because of the sore need which in- 
spired it. Sir Norman Angell speaks 
with authority. 

Born in England, educated in France, 
and a graduate of ranches and pros- 
pector’s claims in the Wild West, he 
knows his democracies. Since 1898 he 
has been newspaper man, lecturer, 
magazine editor, author of twenty 
books and one card game (teaching the 
rules of high finance). 


Patriotism 


In his first work, “Patriotism Under 
Three Flags,” he indicted jingoism, and 
critics said he misunderstood the real 
sources of war, which were economic. 
So he wrote “The Great Illusion” in 
1910, hazarding the sensational view 
that both sides in a modern war must 
be the losers. His theory was sub- 
jected to experiment four years later. 


IN WISEMAN: Where Life 
Is Easy Under Gold Standard 


ARCTIC VILLAGE. By Robert Marshall. 
382 pages, 110,000 words, Illustrated. 
Smith & Haas, New York. 


Apply the technique used for describ- 
ing a western city in “Middletown” to 
an unfamiliar, far-off community, and 
you will know more about the place 
than inhabitants themselves. This has 
been done in “Arctic Village” for Wise- 
man, Alaska. 

Climate is strange, laws are flexible,, 
and morals are lax; the machine-age 
has not overtaken the place, and nights 
are 31 days long. People there cannot 
go off the gold standard, for gold-dust 
is the only currency. “They have built 
for themselves the happiest civilization 
of which I have knowledge,” the author 


says. 
Sociological 


The language alone is recognizable, 
and that is used to relate arguments 
and news (a little late) quite as en- 
lightened as what is heard in a hotel 
lobby of the States. The author went 
up there for a couple of months to 
study trees; he returned for a year to 


‘specialize in the inhabitants. 





There were only 127 inhabitants, ang 
they became his friends: with them he 
ate, mushed on the trail, danced, ang 
mined nuggets of gold. Conscientiously 
he transcribed his sociological findings 
(there is a statistical table of a year’s 
village-quarrels and their causes); but 
more entertaining are his pictures of 
the people and the pages of conversga- 
tion produced. He found Eskimos, vet. 
erans of ’98, and men filled with 
memories of the boom days during the 
war when gold poured out of the river. 
beds and prostitutes walked in villages 
now destroyed. 

When the author tells of the 3,700 
miles by truck, train, steamboat, horse- 
drawn scow, and back-packing that a 
pair of shoes must travel from Oregon 
to some feet in the Koyukuk, one can 
feel the isolation. But that has its ad. 
vantages. Labor is partnership in the 
village, and capitalism does not exist 
to complicate life. ; 


Treatment 


This latest explorer’s paradise gets 
better treatment than usual at the 
hands of the nostalgic bookman 
Robert Marshall went to Wiseman be- 
cause blank spaces on maps had al- 
ways fascinated him. He did not leam 
“very much either about tree growth 
or timberline,” which were the objects 
of his visit, but he found a new and in- 
teresting world. He describes it soberly. 


Facts 


The more a travel-writer talks about 
himself, the less you believe of any- 
thing he says, and this one sticks to 
facts and anecdotes. His book is a 
study, containing useful pieces of in- 
formation like the recipe he obtained 
for cooking porcupine: “Place the por- 
cupine and a rock in some boiling 
water. Cook until you can shove @ 
fork into the rock. Then throw out the 
porcupine and eat the rock.” 

As a boy, Mr. Marshall was the first 
person to climb all the high Adirondack 
peaks. He has since received arboreal 
degrees from three universities, and is 
a forester by profession, not an author, 
which may have enabled him to write 
a better book. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH’ AMERICA. BY 
Andre Siegfried. Letters of the famous 
economist on tour. 191 pages, 29,000 
words, Harcourt, Brace, New York. 


BANKER’S GOLD. Edgar L. Smith, invest- 
ment expert gives a quick picture of the . 
banking system. 154 pages, 29,000 words. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $1.50 

HISTORY AND DESTINY OF THE JEWS 
Readable long story of the race perse 
cuted from ancient Palestine to modem 
Germany, by one of them, Josef 
449 pages, 110,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $3.60. 

THE PRIMER OF INFLATION. 
Sparling, feature writer.. Little answer 
to big questions. 133 pages, 34,000 words 
John Day, New York. $1.50. 

SO THIS IS SCIENCE. By H. F. Ellis. Out- 
_ dine of nearly everything; in places very 
‘funny. 106 pages, 27;000 words. Dutton, 

New York. $1.75, 


TRANSATLANTIC WIFE, By Pessy Hop- 
kins Joyce, who has been married 
and again, Gay gigolos and girls on 4 
ritzy Riviera, Macaulay, New York. 











NEWS 


in all its phases 


EVENTS 


You are up-to-date 
on important 
world affairs 


’ PICTURES 


You have striking 
news photographs 
of the latest 
happenings 


GROUND 


You have the background 
is necessary to make 
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4 group of news photographs which appeared in recent issues of NEWS-WEEK. 
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Teeth 





“Wish I'd 4 
had this iF 
40 years ago’ 


l \F use wishin g! This man, like countless others, was born a bit too soon. The 
best he can do is to start right now to Bost-clean those tobacco-stained teeth of his. 





Now think o f yoursel f. If your teeth show any dingy discoloration, get right 
at them. Don’t waste a day. Bost for yours. And won’t you bless the day that Dr. 
Bost started on his quest for a mew and different dentifrice that would really be 
the smoker’s friend. 








If your teeth still.are in. perfect condition—keep ’em that way. Give them a Bost 
brushing three times a day. Bost uses an innocent oil to dissolve stain from your 
teeth. It has no abrasives of any kind. Its action is dental—its effect amazing. Try 
it, why don’t you? There’s nothiag like it. You'll like two things—the way your 
teeth look and the way your mouth tastes. Use the coupon. 









MAIL THIS COUPON: 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER . 
Send 10 cents for week’s supply to Bost, Inc., Dept. W, jf 
9 East 40th Street, New York. 
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The Smoker's Friend 






